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Christmas, 1949 


OR the eleventh time since German bombs fell on Warsaw in Sep- 
tember, 1939, the Christian world is preparing to celebrate the 
birth of Jesus Christ. Once again, as all during this disastrous decade, 
we feel the heart-breaking incongruity between the sacred event we com- 
memorate and the harsh realities which surround us. The Angels sang 
of peace and gladness that first Christmas Day because He Who was 
born at Bethlehem was the Prince of Peace and the long-desired Saviour 
of the World. Men could raise their tired eyes and hope again; they 
could laugh and sing and rejoice. God had not left us orphans. At the 
appointed time, as an earnest of His eternal love for us, He had sent 
His only-begotten Son to be our Redeemer—and more than our Re- 
deemer, our Brother and our Friend. “And the word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us.” 

He still dwells among us—and that only adds to the incongruity. 
The world in which the Prince of Peace dwells, the world of which He 
is King, is not a world at peace, nor is it a joyous world. It is a world 
in which war rages in China and Indo-China, or has lately raged in 
Indonesia, Palestine and Greece, or may soon rage in Korea and Yugo- 
slavia. It is a world menaced by the unprincipled might of an atheistic 
power vowed to destroy the very idea of Bethlehem and all that it 
stands for. It is a world in which uncounted millions of people—through- 
out Eastern and Central Europe, and throughout the vast reaches of 
Asia—live in daily fear of their lives, where terror everywhere reigns, 
where those who love the Infant Saviour must show their love only in 
secret or risk the police and the concentration camp. 

Yet, we would not be true Christians if, despite the evils of the times, 
we did not rejoice this Christmas Day. Our hearts can be joyous hearts, 
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hearts full of peace, even though storms rage around us. That is the 
miracle of Christianity which only those who believe and hope and 
love can understand. Our Redeemer did not banish suffering from the 
world; rather He showed men that there could be joy in the Cross, 
If the evils of the times enter into our Christmas thoughts, they should 
not depress us, but make us more gentle and sympathetic toward those 
who suffer, and more determined to right the barbarous wrongs which 
make a mockery of Bethlehem. 

In this spirit, then, we wish to all of our faithful readers a blessed 
and a joyous Christmas. We join them in praying that the new year |) 
will see the world closer to that enduring peace which the Holy Father | 
describes as the fruit of submission to God and respect for His law, 
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THE EpITors. 


Grow Up—tThen Marry 


THE Rev. JoHN A. O’Brien, Pu.D. 
Reprinted from The AvE Marta* 


st and the magazines marriage is a matter of rapturous in- 
have combined to place in the timacy between two young persons 
minds of young people the concept and the insistence that courtship and 
of marriage as a starry-eyed romance marriage be conducted on an emo- 
compounded of love and kisses in a_ tional level entirely above the highest 
fairy wonderland. Script writers reaches of most persons.? 
turn out films in which love takes It had better be called the Roman 
place “at first sight,” followed by a_ tic Fallacy, for it is an utterly false 
hasty courtship and a marriage which and misleading portrayal, giving rise 
opens the door to unending rapture. to expectations that are doomed to 
“The romantic attitude, in its current disappointment. It errs in portraying 
expression, is mainly the outlook on marriage as an ecstatic emotional ad- 
life of an infant.” (Dr. Paul Popenoe, venture into which two young people 
Marriage—Before and After). slip effortlessly through the portal of 
It is the “romantic love” concept romantic love. The illusion is created 
which Groves and Moore define as_ that marital happiness does not have 
“the idea prevalent in America that to be achieved through mutual labor 





1 Ernest R. Groves and Harry E, Moore, An Introduction to Sociology, pp. 284-28. 


* Notre Dame, Ind., Oct. 8, 1949. 
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and sacrifice but is found ready- 
made. “It takes for granted,” says 
Dr. R. W. Murray, C.S.C., “that be- 
cause it is instinctive for men and 
women to seek out one another, it 
follows inevitably that, once wooed 
and won, ultimate happiness is as- 
sured.”? 

This erroneous conception, so 
prevalent among movie-going, novel- 
reading youth, is a prolific source of 
ill-starred romances, unwise mating 
and marital failures. It is the root 
cause of many young people confus- 
ing infatuation with love, blinding 
their eyes to radical differences in 
character, temperament, culture and 
religious faith, When they begin to 
discover each other after the wed- 
ding, they wonder what they could 
have seen to have prompted them to 
take the fatal step. They are disillu- 
sioned, disgruntled, disgusted . 
and off they go to the divorce court. 

Hollywood must shoulder a large 
share of the blame. In spite of the 
fact that studies show that as a rule 
marriages resulting from a courtship 
of a year or two are more durable and 
successful, the cinema creates the illu- 
sion that love takes place at first sight 
and usually identifies love with physi- 
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cal infatuation. Pictured as the chief 
ingredient of lasting marital happi- 
ness is an abundance of “it”; some 
of the celluloid romances even convey 
the absurd notion that the marriage 
is no longer “valid” when the “it” 
runs out. 

The speed with which Hollywood 
actors flit from one marriage to an- 
other is unexcelled by any group in 
the nation. The number of divorces 
in Los Angeles County, in which Hol- 
lywood is located, almost equals the 
number of marriages, there being five 
divorces for every six marriages— 
the most shameful record in America. 

The instability of their affections 
rivals that of the weathervane, as is 
well illustrated in a recent incident 
reported out of Hollywood. A bride- 
groom was on his way to marry a 
movie actress when his car developed 
motor trouble. Rushing to a tele- 
graph station, he wired her: “Un- 
avoidably delayed. Please don’t marry 
anyone else for the next three hours.” 

The cartoonist Lichty strikes a sim- 
ilar note in a recent sketch depicting 
a movie crew taking a scene of a di- 
vorce trial. An executive interrupted 
the shooting to protest to the direc- 
tor: “This is an unnecessary expense, 


2R. W. Murray, C. S. C., Introductory Sociology, p. 810. 
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Cecil. We could just as well shoot 
this scene when our star is in court 
about one of her divorces.” 


COMPLETE CLEAN-UP NEEDED 


It is not improbable that the false 
notion of love and marriage which the 
actors are almost constantly portray- 
ing on the screen actually backfires 
upon their own thinking. “It prob- 
ably explains,” as Jimmy Fidler 
points out, “the real reason for the 
startling number of Hollywood di- 
vorces. Inevitably, the actor’s off- 
screen habits of thought are affected 
and when they miss that first ecstasy 
in their own marriages, they gener- 
ally rebel at accepting any substitute. 
Consequently they seek to rejuvenate 
their ‘lost love’ in new romance.” 
They set a scandalous example for 
youth. 

It is high time that the American 
people demanded a clean-up of the 
Augean stables of the movie capital. 
These people are a disgrace to the 
nation: their connubial manners are 
those of the barnyard. If the authori- 
ties do not clean house, they will find 
a revulsion setting in among the 
American people which will leave 
their temples, with the glittering mar- 
quees, barren and empty. If there 
was ever a development of science, 
possessing enormous possibilities for 
the dissemination of art, culture and 
moral idealism, which has missed the 
boat, it is the cinema. It is no easy 
feat to find a dozen worth-while pic- 
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tures among the hundreds of artistic, 
cultural and moral flops turned ou 
annually with deafening fanfare from 
the studios of Hollywood. 

Taking cognizance of the bad ex. 
ample of the film actors which is 
helping to increase the divorce rate 
and to unsettle the American home, 
leaders of the Protestant, Jewish and 
Catholic faiths recently issued a pub- 
lic warning to them. Denouncing 
their “flaunting of promiscuous sen- 
suality,” the clergymen reminded 
them that if they “are going to a 
cept the homage that goes with star. 
dom, then they must also accept the 
responsibility that goes with that 
homage.” In other words, they must 
not use their positions of prominence 
to destroy in the minds of youth re 
spect for the sanctity of marriage and 
the stability of the home. 


AN INFANTILE PATTERN 
Dr. Paul Popenoe finds upon a- 


alysis that the “romantic love” con 
ception is a concoction of the follow 
ing notions: love is a mysterious vis: 
tation—something that just happens; 
you must feel free to follow you 
choice without consulting your elt 
ers and even in spite of their disap 
proval; the following out of you 
choice is worth any price; while the 
romance lasts all other interests are 
to be subordinated; if the flame mys 
teriously goes out there’s nothing you 
can do about it—except hope for ar 
other mysterious visitation. 
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When the concoction is boiled down 
further, the main ingredient running 
through all the others is a romantic 
infantilism which simmers down to 
the emotional reactions of a babe. It 
manifests all the self-centered charac- 
teristics of an infant who acts as if 
the whole world were made for the 
gratification of his wants and whims. 
His interest in it is largely confined 
to the extent in which it ministers to 
his caprices. When it ceases to grati- 
fy him, he either loses interest or 
grows petulant and angry. “The ro- 
mantic attitude, in its current ex- 
pression,” points out Dr. Popenoe, 
‘is mainly the outlook on life of an 
infant. It is an attitude of self-love, of 
concern solely with one’s own feel- 
ings, of valuing others according to 
the extent to which they please one, 
together with indifference to their 
welfare.” With devastating insight he 
continues: 

Unfortunately a continuous barrage 
of pulp magazines, movies, billboard 
posters, and radio crooners keep the 
Romanticists from growing up—keep 
them in a permanent daze, a chronic 
state of emotional befuddlement. Think 
over the last half-dozen movies you have 
seen—didn’t several of them expound, 
in one form or another. seme of the 
planks of the Romantic Platform that I 
outlined above? 

The stage is set, then, for what psy- 
chologists have called Romantic Infan- 
tilism, by the fact that all of us started 
life as babies, loving ourselves; that 
many of us have never grown beyond 
that stage emotionally; and that we are 
overwhelmed from morning to night by 
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an inundation of infantile patterns from 
fiction, radio, movies, and the like, until 
these actually come to seem normal, 
desirable, inevitable.”* 

Recently the newspapers carried 
the story of an heiress who ran away 
from her boarding school to elope 
with a cab driver. She left on her 
desk a note saying that she had found 
romance and was ‘answering its call, 
that “nothing else mattered.” The 
next day she was rushing home to her 
mother—thoroughly disillusioned, a 
sadder but a wiser girl. The idol of 
her dreams turned out to have feet of 
clay, much to her dismay. 

The incident is typical. Romanti- 
cists fashion out of their dreams and 
fancies an ideal of their beloved; they 
fall in love with their ideal: a mirage, 
a product of wishful thinking, a cre- 
ation of their dreams. When they 
awaken, they discover to their aston- 
ishment that the reality has little re- 
semblance to the ideal; their dream 
has become a nightmare. 


REALISTIC CHOICE 


We cannot stress too much the need 
for a healthy and tough realism in the 
selection of a helpmate for life. A 
suitable partner does not come to the 
individual who closes his eyes and 
expects romance to deposit at his 
doorstep, after the fashion of the 
mythical stork, an ethereal beauty 
from another werld. He must keep 
his feet on the ground and his eyes 


3 Marriage, Before and After, p. 12. 
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wide open; he must be able to look 
reality in the face. 

He ought to keep his head clear and 
his emotions under control. He should 
consult his parents, superiors and 
other experienced persons to form a 
judgment that reflects more than his 
own sentimental feelings and fancies. 
He must seek qualities, characteris- 
tics and interests congenial with his 
own. Otherwise he will find himself 
jumping into a fool’s paradise which 
is but a synonym for a wise man’s 
hell. 

All of this may seem self-evident. 
It is, and it has been said before, not 
once but often. It cannot, however, 
be repeated too frequently nor 
stressed too strongly to counteract 
the continuous barrage of the movies, 
the radio crooners and the pulp maga- 
zines persuading youth that true love 
is of the romantic ideal type in the 
manner of the Hollywood movies. 


Sounp ADVICE 


As a result of receiving thousands 
of letters from the lovelorn, Dorothy 
Dix has found it necessary time and 
again to sound a warning against the 
all too prevalent conception of love 
of the romantic type. From the bulky 
mail pouring in each day upon her, 
she has seen the untold harm that 
such a false notion has worked upon 
youth, blasting their hopes and 
dreams and wrecking their ill-starred 
marriages. She writes: 

In this country, where all life is 
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speeded up from the cradle to the 
grave, the disillusions of marriage come 
quicker, and it doesn’t take the average 
couple more than three years to reach 
the danger line. They find out that mar. 
riage isn’t the perpetual petting party 
they thought it would be, and that in. 
stead of being two souls with but a 
single thought, two hearts that beat as 
one, they are practically strangers to 
each other and far more apt to quarrel 
than to agree. The wife has found out 
that her husband isn’t the noble hero 
she thought she was marrying. He isa 
fussy little man who growls if his din- 
ner is ten minutes late, and who swears 
a blue streak if his collar button rolls 
under the bureau. And the husband dis 
covers that his wife is not the angel of 
his dreams, but a woman of temper and 
nerves and queer ways, who is a poor 
cook and a bad manager.* 

Central in the “romantic love” con- 
ception is the notion that the wedding 
ceremony automatically ushers the 
young couple into a period of rapture 
and ecstasy, whose magic formula 
consists of love and kisses, and in 
which the adjustments of sex are in 
stinctively achieved and the other im- 
portant adjustments are effected with 
similar spontaneity and speed. Col 
oring the whole conception is the 
naive assumption that newly-weds 
glide effortlessly into a ready-made 
happiness instead of having to eam 
it by mutual struggle and sacrifice 
over a considerable length of time. 


It will be well for all who enter 
tain such views to look at the results 
of a careful investigation conducted 


4 Syndicated Column, January 31, 19% 
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by Dr. Judson T. Landis of Michigan 
State College.® Seeking to find out 
how long it takes couples to work out 
adjustments in the important areas of 
married life, Dr. Landis sent a ques- 
tionnaire chiefly to the parents of the 
students at the college. He requested 
each spouse to answer independently 
of the other, and to indicate how long 
it had taken them to work out an ad- 
justment in each of six areas. 

Those areas are sex relations, 
spending the family income, relation- 
ships with in-laws, religious life in 
the home, choosing and associating 
with mutual friends, and social activi- 
ties and recreation. They were also 
asked to indicate their present adjust- 
ment in each of these areas. Com- 
plete replies were received from 409 
couples, 48 per cent of whom classi- 
fied their marriages as very happy, 
34.6 per cent as happy, 16.4 per cent 
as average, and less than one per cent 
as unhappy or very unhappy. 


SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 

An analysis of the questionnaire 
data yields the following findings: 

A. The 409 couples ranked the six 
areas, from those requiring the most 
time to effect proper adjustments to 
those requiring the least time, in the 
following order: 1) sex relations; 
2) spending the family income; 3) 
social activities and recreation; 4) 
in-law relationships; 5) religious ac- 
tivities; 6) mutual friends. 
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B. Regardless of age at marriage, 
years married, or years of education, 
husbands and wives listed the areas 
in the same order of difficulty. 


C. Approximately 10 per cent of 
the husbands and wives failed to 
reach a satisfactory adjustment in 
each of the six areas. 


D. Husbands and wives were in 
agreement that it had taken longer to 
achieve adjustments in sex than in 
any other area. Nearly one-half re- 
ported unsatisfactory adjustment at 
the beginning. With the exception 
of 10 per cent, they effected adjust- 
ment within the first year or within 
an average of six years. 


E. A larger percentage of the hus- 
bands reported that the adjustments 
in sex relations and in spending the 
family income had never been satis- 
factory, while more of the wives 
stated that the adjustment had_ never 
been satisfactory in social activities, 
in in-law relations, in religious activ- 
ities and in association with mutual 
friends. 

F. The area ranking second to sex 
in difficulty of adjustment, according 
to both husbands and wives, was in 
spending the family income. Nearly 
half reported unsatisfactory adjust- 
ment at the beginning and required 
on the average seven years to achieve 
the adjustment, though 10.3 per cent 
never succeeded in this undertaking. 

G. When asked to state what has 
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been the most difficult problem in 
achieving happiness in marriage, the 
couples ranked problems centering 
around the spending of the family in- 
come first, sex adjustment difficulty 
second, in-law troubles third, and a 
series of personality traits fourth. 

H. When the couples were requested 
to state the factors explaining the 
success of the marriage, a series of 
traits were mentioned, the highest be- 
ing love, mutual interests, coopera- 
tion, give and take, understanding, 
religion, desire for success, children, 
and talking things over. 


Stop, Look anp LisTEN! 


It is to be noted that the investiga- 
tion was concerned exclusively with 
successful marriages, unions in which 
the partners co-operated generously 
with each other to achieve mutual 
happiness, economic stability and so- 
cial respect and esteem, and that the 
couples were for the most part the 
parents of college students. If a simi- 
lar study were made of a cross-sec- 
tion of the population with its many 
marriage failures, there is no doubt 
that the adjustments in the six areas 
would require still more time and 
would register a smaller measure of 
success. 

The findings show that even in the 
successful marriages of the parents 
of college students, marital adjust- 
ment and happiness were not ushered 
in with the wedding ceremony. They 
were attained to a large extent 
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through work and sacrifice. In some 
areas years of effort were required 
and even then in about 10 per cent of 
the cases the adjustments were not 
satisfactory, though the partners stil] 
made a go of the marriage and 
achieved a considerable amount of 
happiness. 

The results of the study show ho 
unfounded is the widespread “roman. 
tic love” concept of gliding effortless. 
ly into ready-made happiness with all 
the complex adjustments of domestic 
life taking place with the ease and 
precision with which the gears are 
shifted in a motor car. No; intelli. 
gence, patience, persistence and effort 
are required over long periods of time 
to achieve harmony and success in 
the many areas of family life. 

This was the lesson which a father 
sought in a unique manner to drive 
home to his son and daughter-in-law. 
Joseph Cerenzia tells how he and his 
bride were opening their wedding 
presents and came to a box of men’s 
oxfords and a pair of gay evening 
slippers. To their amazement, the 
box also contained two pairs of old 
shoes. 

“Why, those are my old shoes!” 
exclaimed the bride. 

“And mine, too,” said the groom. 
He opened the enclosed envelope and 
took out a $20 bill and a letter: 

“Dear Son: These new shoes | 
give to you and your wife to tread 
your way along the path of married 
life. In the beginning marriage. like 
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some | these shoes, can be a tight fit and and mischievous fallacy of the “ro- 
fuired | may pinch. But as the days, weeks mantic love” concept of marriage be 
ent of }and years pass you will find that dissipated. When the eyes of youth 
€ not} your marriage grows more satisfy- are opened to the realities of married 
$ still | ing, more perfect—and as comfort- life, the number of unwise marriages 
and | able as the worn old shoes. I wish will fall rapidly. Youth will stop, 
nt of }you both a pleasant journey. Your look and listen before rushing into 
. | loving father.” marriage, and the battle to stem the 
; how | The sooner youth learns that les- mounting tide of divorces will be 
man. }80n, the sooner will the unhealthy largely won. 


rtless. 
th all 
nestic * 
> and 
$ are 
ri Exclusive Catholics 
effo 
ia “Painful experience forces me to acknowledge that there is 
i more than a little truth to the charge that Catholics live in a closed 
ss in cultural system, which tends to hold itself aloof from the main cur- 
rent of American life. In the past ten years scores of non-Catholics, 
father men and women of good will throughout the country, have told me, 
drive at times with some exasperation, that they have found it next to 
alos impossible to get their Catholic fellow-citizens to serve on boards, 
i committees and organizations working for civic improvement. The 
d his same may be said of national citizens’ organizations for peace, for 
iding world organization, for assistance to refugees, for civil rights, for 
men’s national planning and so forth. Quite frequently the Catholics thus 
ening invited refuse on the grounds that the organizations may be com- 
the munistic. This suspicion on our part inevitably breeds counter- 
} suspicion, and the purveyors of anti-Catholicism then find it easy 
f old to convince those we have rebuffed that our “separatist educational 
philosophy” accounts for our exclusiveness. It is easy in these 
oes!” days of disclosure to discover the political complexion of any given 
organization. If it is truly American, join it, and pull your weight 
ah in the cooperative effort to make your community a better place 


to live in. A better America can emerge only from better commu- 
> and nities built by better men and women.”—The Rev. Edward A. 
Conway, S.J., at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., June 5, 1949. 
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A Liturgical Feast for Mothers 


Rosert F. Drinan, S.J. 


Reprinted from Orate FRATRES* 


OE of the most efficacious yet 
little known attempts of the 
modern papacy to reinvigorate family 
life is the feast, celebrated on Octo- 
ber 11, of the divine maternity of our 
Lady. This feast was established 
eighteen years ago by Pius XI on the 
occasion of the celebration of the fif- 
teenth century since the definition of 
the divine maternity at the Council 
of Ephesus in 431. This liturgical 
memorial was designed to bring a 
new honor to Mary and to present to 
the faithful, and especially to moth- 
ers, a model of the greatest Mother 
ever born. 

Pius XI established only two new 
feasts during his pontificate, one to 
Christ the King and this one to the 
Mother of God. The former feast 
was designed to combat what Pius 
called the greatest evil of the day, sec- 
ularism; the latter feast was aimed at 
fortifying the most important insti- 
tution in the world, family and 
motherhood. 

In the encyclical, The Light of 
Truth, which instituted the feast of 
the divine maternity there are con- 
tained some of the most thought-pro- 
voking statements in the countless 
documents of the modern papacy on 


family life. The Pope writes: “If 
domestic society, the principle and 
foundation of all human intercourse, 
should revert to the most exalted 
standard of Mary’s holiness we could 
in time provide a remedy for ow 
dangerous, evil conditions.” The 
words “in time” indicate the long. 
range program outlined by the Pon- 
tiff. The salvation of family life, the 
Pope infers, can come only if mothers 
consciously and constantly revert to 
the Mother whom God has provided 
as their model. The cause of the decay 
of family life moreover, Pius im 
plies, is the antecedent decline of the 
ideals of motherhood. Thus the Holy 
Father says that “in a special manner 


is it opportune that those mothers of | 
our day who, wearied of child-bearing 


or of the matrimonial bond, have 
neglected or violated the obligation 
they assumed should look and medi- 
tate intently upon Mary who enno- 
bled the responsible charge of mother- 
hood to the highest degree.” 

From the little known place of this 
feast it may well be asked if it is 
adequately and universally appreci- 
ated that the decay of the ideal of 
motherhood is the basic cause of the 
decline in family vitality. While most 


* Collegeville, Minn., October 2, 1949. 
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mothers are, it is true, heroic beyond 
calculation—God help society if they 


‘| were not—yet there are many mothers 


who are not performing their funda- 
mental duties. Our crowded reform 
schools, the numberless adolescents 
who communicate the most intimate 
problems to love-lorn columnists, the 
thousands of youths who, after a few 
months of marriage, enter the divorce 
court provide evidence enough of the 
neglect of many mothers. If blame 
can be placed on anyone for the pres- 
ent universal degradation, must not 
mothers take a rather large share? 


IDEAL OF MOTHERHOOD 


The first point of attack, therefore, 
in the revitalization of family life 
must be to refurbish the ideal of 
motherhood. Low wages, deplorable 
housing conditions and economic in- 
security will almost inevitably under- 
mine a vigorous family life; but are 
not all of these often remedied, only 
to find that without the presence of a 
high ideal of motherhood no favor- 
able material conditions can produce 
a vigorous family life? The most in- 
tense fight in the social work of the 
Church, therefore, must be to make 
Catholic girls good mothers and 
Catholic wives perfect mothers. Every 
effort in this direction must receive 
top priority. 

That mothers need inspiration to 
take up or even to continue their he- 
Toic tasks no one can doubt. The 
very essence of motherhood is sacri- 
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fice and sacrifice cannot long endure 
without religious motivation. 

It must be conceded moreover that 
a liturgical feast is a most efficacious 
means to strengthen the ideals of 
mothers. All natural means towards 
this end are praiseworthy: family life 
conferences, literature on parenthood, 
recommendations of family allow- 
ances, but all these works must be 
rated after the liturgy, which alone is 
the true and indispensable source of 
the Church spirit. It is from this 
source, as Pius XI pointed out, that 
men’s wills will be inspired in a man- 
ner which the most profound books 
can never do. 

The feast then of the divine mater- 
nity of our Lady should receive the 
widest publicity since it both re-em- 
phasizes the truth which society most 
needs and does this in the most effect- 
ive way possible. Nor is it a feast 
for mothers only. All women, mar- 
ried or not, have a vocation, as Pius 
XII has told groups of women on 
many occasions. In our day there 
are large numbers of women forced 
by circumstances to remain single; 
at the same time there are thousands 
of souls who need mothering care. 
Such a phenomenon, Pius XII has 
declared, is not chance but Provi- 
dence; it is the providential mission 
of these single women to become the 
spiritual mothers of the innumerable 
social outcasts caused by the brutal- 
ity of modern war and ruthless indus- 
trialism. These spiritual mothers 
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might well receive inspiration from 
liturgically honoring her who mothers 
the whole world in her heart. 

The feast of the divine maternity 
is the first feast established to our 
Lady since Leo XIII instituted the 
one to our Lady of Lourdes in 1890. 
In a sense the feast of the divine ma- 
ternity is the greatest of Mary’s feasts 
since it alone explicitly honors the 
gift from which all her graces and 
titles flow, namely, her Motherhood 
of God. 

The feast this month is appropriate 
for another reason because in it we 
recall the judgment of the Fathers of 
the Council of Ephesus and the piety 
of the people of the East which pro- 
claimed the declaration of the divine 
maternity with an outburst of glad- 
ness. This year it would be especially 


fitting to renew the invocation which 
Pius XI made when he established 
the feast of the divine maternity— 
an invocation on behalf of all thos 
now unfortunately living under anti. 
Christian domination. In Pius’ en. 
cyclical on that occasion, he invoked 
the aid of Mary that she might no 
permit the children of the East to be 
“unhappily wandering and still kept 
apart from the unity of the Church 
and thus from her Son.” 

Such are but two aspects of this 
liturgical feast with unrealized poss- 
bilities. Catholic women’s clubs 
would no well to adopt this day dedi- 
cated to Mary’s motherhood as their 
patronal feast. It is an occasion which 
should have great significance in the 
lives of those called to follow the 
maternal vocation of our Lady. 


Marianist Centennials 


In a span of less than twelve months the Society of Mary (Marianists) 
is commemorating the one-hundredth anniversary of three notable events. 

“In the chronological order these are first, the centenary of the coming 
of the Marianists to the United States. This occurred on July 4, 1949, and 
marks ten decades of educational activity on all levels in our country. Next, 
there comes to pass on January 22, 1950, the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the death of William Joseph Chaminade, the Founder of the Society of 
Mary. In the third place, on March 19, 1930, it will be one hundred years 
since the first Mass was celebrated on what is now the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Dayton. This act marked the beginning of a permanent educa- 
tional establishment of the Society of Mary in the United States. In its 
origin it was known as St. Mary’s Institute; later it became St. Mary’s 
College and today it is the University of Dayton."—Tue Marianist, Sep- 


tember, 1949. 
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Prison Camp Martyr 


Joun CocLey 


Reprinted from Topay* 


HINGS have moved so fast since 

the war ended four years ago that 
the terror and misery of the short 
Nazi rule of Europe have been almost 
rorgotten by many Americans. The 
handful of GI’s who witnessed the lib- 
eration of living skeletons at Dachau 
and Buchenwald, who saw the fiend- 
ish efficiency of the concentration- 
camp ovens, and who knew the actual 
stench of Nazi death in their nostrils 
—these are likely to remember a little 
longer than most. But for the vast 
majority of us, the full horror of what 
Nazism meant is gradually fading 
away. 

Nowadays we read things like this: 
“Stalinism makes Hitlerism look like 
timid stuff,’ or “Stalin, infinitely 
crueler than Adolf Hitler . . .,” 
“Communism, a system twice as ter- 
rible as Nazism .. .” The worst that 
could be said about Stalinism is that 
it is as bad as Hitlerism (as it well 
may be), but to be “infinitely cruel- 
er” or “twice as terrible,” that would 
take some doing. It is, it seems to 
me, impossible for the human mind 
to imagine evil more thorough, mal- 
ice more absolute than that symbol- 
ized and practiced by the Nazi party. 
I suspect that the present casual ref- 


erences to Nazi malice, for purposes 
of emphasis and rhetoric, betray a too 
easy acceptance of what that malice 
added up to in only twelve short 
years. The six million dead Jews 
alone—and they are only part of the 
story—should make us think twice 
before making any comparisons in 
Hitler’s favor. 

Just as it is easy to forget the hor- 
rible evil that was National Socialism, 
so is it easy to forget its millions of 
victims. They are remembered in 
mass terms—so many Polish Jews, 
so many French Catholics, so many 
German communists, etc.—but rarely 
as men and women who might be liv- 
ing today, shaping the postwar world, 
tending little European shops, lectur- 
ing in classrooms, editing magazines, 
sitting at factory benches, coming 
home at the end of a day to a wife 
and children. The history books will 
always remind us of the tragic mass 
of victims. It takes our imagination 
and our compassion to turn this mass 
into living people—husbands and 
wives torn from each others’ arms, 
children snatched from their class- 
rooms or their cradles, young people 
who might have known the ecstasy of 
a first love. 


* 638 Deming Pl., Chicago 14, Ill., October, 1949, 
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It is not by belittling the suffer- 
ings of Hitler’s victims or minimizing 
the evil of the hand that was laid 
upon them, that we can point up the 
sufferings of the men and women now 
caught behind the Iron Curtain. 
Whenever I see these gentle, almost 
tolerant references to Hitlerism as op- 
posed to Stalinism, I suspect that 
propaganda, not pity, is moving the 
pen of the writer. 

One evening last summer, in Swit- 
zerland, I heard the most moving case 
against communism and the present 
policy of the Russian government that 
I ever heard anywhere. It was given 
by a man who had known the horror 
of a Nazi concentration camp for 
years and now lives freely in Western 
Europe. He spoke of the 125 million 
non-Russians behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. He begged his listeners to think 
of them as men and women like them- 
selves, to try to imagine what it must 
mean to those who survived Hitlerism 
to be thrown into the hands of yet 
another malicious power. He said he 
thought he himself could understand 
how they felt, since he remembered 
how he felt during the terrible years 
in the concentration camp. Then he 
said: 

I dreamed my dream of a free world 
when it was over. I dreamed of being a 
free man again, free to come and go as I 
pleased, free to think as I pleased, to 
worship as I pleased, free from the hatred 
that was always nagging at my heart, and 
that was the greatest slavery of all. I re- 


member the dream that carried me through 
hard days and endless nights. And I am 





free now. My dream has wonderfully, mar. 
velously come true. But these others, they 
dreamed the same as me. They suffered a; 
I suffered. They hoped as I hoped. Is this 
all there is for them? Is this the reward 
for their sufferings, the response to their 
hopes? How much longer can they go on 
hoping, how much longer can they be ex. 
pected to resist the hatred and the bitter. 
ness that will be their real death? ... 


That man did not minimize the evil 
of Hitlerism, yet he made a very mov. 
ing indictment of Russian commu. 
ism: he aroused pity and compassion 
for its victims. He appealed to char. 
ity, not to blind hatred. 

Among the millions of men and 
women like him who dreamed the 
dream of freedom while they rotted 
away in Nazi slave-camps, and sur- 
vived only to be thrown into the near- 
despair of those behind the Curtain, 
is a certain young father in Poland, 
that unhappy land where it all began 
ten years ago last month. 


A FRANCISCAN PRIEST 
Of all the nameless throng of Hit 
ler’s victims, this man may yet be 
specifically remembered by geners 
tions to come. Not because of him 
self—he was only one among millions, 
undistinguished and anonymous— 
but because another man died for 
him. The other man, a Franciscan 
priest, may have been a Saint. Per 
haps before we die, we will see the 
Church raise him to the altar. The 
Saints have a way of not being for 
gotten, and the young father, too, may 
be remembered because a Saint gave 

his life so that he could live. 
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“Greater love hath no man .. .”: 
a sacred phrase vulgarized by the 


uses of propagandists during the war, 
d| perhaps. Still it gives meaning to all 
that suffering and death, and one 
should think twice before airily dis- 
missing it as the motivation for any 
soldier’s death. I have read a Catho- 
lic writer who cynically talked of 
draft boards and «public pressure. 


| But it is not for the living to cheapen 


the sacrifices of the dead. Who knows 


‘| what heights of charity were reached 


by even the dumbest, most inarticu- 
late, most spiritually obtuse soldier at 
the moment of his death? What began 
at the draft board may well have 
ended up being accepted by God as 
the ultimate charity. 

In any case, there can be little 
doubt in the case of Father Maxi- 
milian Kolbe, the Franciscan priest 
who may someday be a canonized 
Saint. On the 24th of May, 1948, the 
preliminary process of inquiry for his 
beatification was begun at Padua, the 
town of St. Anthony. Father Maxi- 
milian, Friar Minor Conventual, died 
of hunger and thirst at the Auschwitz 
concentration camp on the 14th of 
August, 1941. His body was burned 
to ashes in the great crematory oven 
and the remains scattered to the four 
winds. There will never be any relics 
of our prison-camp martyr. 

Here is how Father Maximilian 
came to die. 

The Nazis had given orders that 


ten Polish prisoners would die as 


PRISON CAMP MARTYR 
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hostages for every prisoner who es- 
caped from Auschwitz. On the 30th 
of July, 1941, a prisoner escaped 
from cell-block 14, to which Father 
Maximilian had been assigned. That 
night nobody in the cell-block slept. 
All night long Father Max heard con- 
fessions and consoled his fellow pris- 
oners. The next morning the head of 
the camp announced that the fugitive 
had not been found. All the other in- 
mates were sent out to work, but the 
prisoners in block 14 were told to 
stay where they were. At noon it was 
announced that the escaped prisoner 
still had not been captured. The af- 
ternoon dragged on in terror for the 
men in 14. In the evening the lines 
of other prisoners came back to their 
cells. The missing one still had not 
been found. 


DEATH FOR TEN 


Finally the long and terrifying 
wait was over. The Lagenfuhrer, a 
man named Fritsch, entered cell- 
block 14. 

“The fugitive has not been found,” 
he said. “Ten of you will have to die. 
By hunger and thirst. The next time 
there will be twenty.” 

He passed up and down the ranks 
that had been formed, studying each 
face, making the fateful decisions. 

“You...and you... you... you 

. and you two...you... you... 
and you and you.” 

The ten had been chosen. Father 


Maximilian was not among them. 
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A young man, one of the con- 
demned, cried out: “Oh, my poor 
wife! My wife and my children! 
What will happen to my children? 
I have four.” 

Suddenly Father Maximilian 
stepped out of line to speak to Fritsch. 

Fritsch reached for his pistol. 
“Stop, you. Stay where you are. 
What do you want, swine?” 

The priest said: “Let me go to 
death for one of these condemned 
men.” 

Fritsch couldn’t believe what he 
heard. He looked at Maximilian for 
a long, thoughtful minute. 

“Who are you?” 

“I’m a Catholic priest.” 

“Whose place do you want to 
take?” 

“This one.” And the priest pointed 
to the man with the four children. 

“Why?” Fritsch asked him. 

“Because I’m old (he was only 
forty-seven) and not good for much. 
My life doesn’t amount to much. This 
man has a family.” 

Fritsch didn’t say anything for 
awhile. Then he motioned for Father 
Maximilian to get into line with the 
condemned men and for the father 
who had cried out to step back among 
the others. The sacrifice was accepted. 

It had all been so fast and undra- 
matic that the others didn’t realize 
what had happened. Those among 
them who tell the story say that the 
Franciscan was calmly radiant as he 
marched off with the other nine. 
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In the death cell, the hostages were 
stripped of their clothing and lef 
naked, to die of hunger and thirst 
They were given absolutely nothing 
to eat or—infinitely worse agony—to 
drink. They were left alone there 
Whatever Father Maximilian did to 
prepare them for death was marvel. 
ously successful. They were heard 
singing and praying aloud—in fim 
voices at first, but as the days went 
on and the blood in their veins turned 
to fire from thirst and their lips grew 
swollen and parched, their voices 
came in weaker and weaker whispers. 
Finally, no sound was heard. One 
by one, in the lonely silence, they 
died. 


Last to Dir 


The priest was the last to go. Four 
teen days after the fatal condemn: 
tion, a cleanup man found the dead 
body of Father Maximilian, sitting 
on the floor, his head propped agains 
the wall. The clean-up man, who has 
given his testimony publicly, said it} 
was not like the body of a man wh} 
had died of hunger and thirst. lt 
was, he said, the way you would imag 
ine a Saint would look in death 
There was peace on his face. He} 
seemed to be sleeping. “I was sure 
he was a Saint,” he testified. 

The room was cleaned up for th} 
next occupants, and the bodies of the 
ten were ordered to be taken to th} 
crematory. | 

All over America people were sing 
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ing, “I don’t want to set the world on 
fire...” In Germany people were 
wildly celebrating the latest Nazi vic- 
tory. It was still five months before 
Pearl Harbor. 


APOSTLE OF THE PRESS 


Even if Father Maximilian had not 
died a martyr, his life would have 
been memorable. He was one of the 
really good apostles of the Catholic 
press in modern times. In 1938, the 
paper he founded in Poland, The Lit- 
tle Journal, reached a circulation of 
320,000 subscribers, which is high by 
any Catholic press standards and 
phenomenally high in Poland. A 
magazine dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin and called The Knight of Our 
Lady had a circulation of one million 
in 1939. He organized a group of 
Franciscan lay brothers who did all 
the printing and mailing of his pub- 
lications. The Community formed 
the City of the Immaculate, Niepo- 
kalonov, Poland, and was the largest 
publishing project in the entire 
Church. 

At the height of his success in Po- 
land, in 1930, Father Maximilian left 
everything and went off to begin a 
publishing venture in Japan. He had 
met a group of Japanese students on 
a train and had fallen into conversa- 
tion with them about their country. 
Before they parted he had given them 
Miraculous Medals and accepted from 
them some little white elephants they 
carried as fetishes. 
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Meeting these students deeply af- 
fected him. He could not forget them, 
nor the Christless country they de- 
scribed. He was determined to go 
there and organize a Catholic press. 
Finally he coaxed permission from 
his superiors. With great labor and 
pain, a Japanese City of the Immacu- 
late was founded at Nagasaki. Due 
to a lack of understanding and sym- 
pathy, especially on the part of the 
local clergy, the project eventually 
failed, though it had a temporary 
success. 

Then Father Maximilian went on 
to India. Again he made no great 
progress. But the work he had begun 
in Poland flourished. In 1936, he 
was called back to Poland as superior 
of the Franciscans at Niepokalonov 
and remained there for the rest of his 
mortal life. It was a pitifully short 
time. 

This can be nothing more than the 
merest sketch of Father Maximilian’s 
life. I have the feeling that within 
the next few years, his biography 
will be written in detail and read as 
widely as that of Mother Cabrini or 
the Little Flower. Let this be only an 
introduction to his life. 

The bare facts are these. He was 
born Raymond Kolbe (Maximilian is 
his religious name) near Lodz, Po- 
land, in 1894. His mother had wanted 
to be a nun in her girlhood, but fin- 
ally agreed to marry his father, a 
craftsman, if he promised that they 
would “always live according to the 
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law of God.” The couple had five chil- 
dren, all boys. Two of them died in 
childhood, and the other three were 
eventually priests and religious. 

Raymond entered the junior semi- 
nary of the Black Franciscans as a 
boy, with his brother, Francis. He 
found the religious obedience diffi- 
cult and soon had serious doubts 
about his vocation. In fact he was 
determined to give up the idea of the 
religious life and return home. Then 
his mother visited him one day to 
tell him that, with their three sons in 
the monastery, she and his father 
were free to enter the religious life 
themselves, which they intended to 
do: she was going to the Benedictine 
Sisters, his father to the Franciscans 
at Cracow. Without realizing it, his 
mother had saved Raymond’s voca- 
tion. Her announcement came like a 
flash of lightning. He said himself 
that it was the determining thing that 
convinced him his place was in the 
Order. Immediately after Mme. 
Kolbe left, Raymond went to the Pro- 
vincial of the Franciscans and asked 
to be accepted into the formal noviti- 
ate and to go ahead with his studies 
for the priesthood. 

He studied at the Franciscan col- 
lege in Rome, later receiving doctor- 
ates in both philosophy and theology 
from the Jesuits’ Gregorian Univer- 
sity. But it was the spiritual life which 
interested him more than any aca- 
demic pursuits. He had a deep devo- 
tion to St. Therese, the little Flower, 


and to Joseph Cottelengo, the trusti 
Saint who inspired him all his life to 
go ahead with seemingly impossible 
plans and projects. 


DEVOTION To Our Lapy 


But it was a vibrant devotion to 
Our Lady that really gave shape to 
his spiritual life. This devotion was 
at the basis of all his life and work. 
She was the Immaculate, for whom 
everything was done. It was for Her 
that he founded his Militia of the 
Immaculate, with two other Polish 
priests and four Italians, soon after 
his ordination. He described his as 
sociates as “fools like myself.” It 
was for Her that he founded the City 
of the Immaculate and _ launched 
Catholic, strongly Marian, publica. 
tions all over the world. 

He wrote: “We have three fronts to 
conquer. First, ourselves, the most 
important. We should overcome our- 
selves and become the trophy of the 
Immaculate. Without this first vie 
tory, we can go no further. But hav- 
ing become masters of the first front, 
we should turn to the two others: 
those around us; and finally the en 
tire world, all nations, all races, with 
no exception . . . We cannot stop 
until we have placed the entire world 
at the feet of our Queen.” 

With his military turn of phrase, 
Father Maximilian sounded like a fol 
lower of St. Ignatius, the soldier 
saint. “Napoleon,” Maximilian wrote, 
“said one day that to win a war three 
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things are necessary: money, money 
and more money. But to achieve 
sanctity, three things are needed too: 
prayer, prayer and more prayer. 
Everything depends on the quality 
of our prayer.” 

But though he sounded something 
like a Jesuit, Father Maximilian was 
ever the Franciscan. For instance, he 
called the linotype machine at the 
printing plant, “our sister, the ma- 
chine”; the presses were “Brother 
Press,” and the ink, “Brother Ink.” 


Huncer ror MartyrpomM 


Like St. Francis, his father, he was 
still hungry for martyrdom and went 
seeking it in the Far East. All his ex- 
periences in Japan, China and India 
—a story too long to tell in this short 
space—were essentially peaceful. But 
things move fast in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Almost overnight, Europe be- 
came a stronghold of barbarism, and 
Father Maximilian got what he 
wanted, only a few miles from his 
birthplace. 

He may be the first of the modern 
European martyrs to reach the altars. 
In time, Hitler may be remembered 
mainly because he was responsible 
for the death of a man like Father 
Maximilian Kolbe. How else do we 
ever think of Nero except as enjoying 
the bloody sights of the Roman 
Coliseum? 

Millions died during the Nazi ter- 
ror — weak, half-hearted, ordinary 
people like ourselves, most of them, 
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not overly virtuous nor very courage- 
ous. It would be good to see one 
from among them held up for the 
public homage of the whole Church. 
A Saint among them would do honor 
to all of them, and it is very possible 
that Father Maximilian will be that 
Saint. If he is, he will be a Saint for 
all—a priest and a religious with such 
a high reverence for family life that 
he died, literally, so a young father 
could live. 

“Greater love than this hath no 
ees 
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Catholic Attitudes Toward Labor 
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An address delivered before the Catholic Alumni Sodality of Boston, 
Boston, Mass., June 5, 1949. 


I ANNOUNCED as my topic for 

today’s talk: “Some Catholic At- 
titudes toward Labor.” I think the 
title fulfills the function of a good 
title by effectively concealing from 
you what I intend to talk about. 

But actually I do intend to talk 
about attitudes toward labor. You 
all realize that there is a great deal 
of controversy among Catholics on 
this point. Presumably, we are all 
familiar with the official statements 
of the Church on the problem of so- 
cial justice. Presumably, we all ac- 
cept the basic principles that work- 
ingmen are entitled to justice and 
have a right to use the proper means 
to achieve it. But once we are faced 
with concrete issues; once the picket 
line takes the place of the pamphlet; 
once a worker’s claim for justice 
means that we walk to work during 
a bus strike, or pay a nickel more for 
beer because the drivers won a wel- 
fare fund, we begin to make up our 
own commentaries on the papal pro- 
nouncements and our agreement 
comes to an end. 

Out of the complex of our experi- 
ences of the teamster who can’t live 
on three days of work a week; of 
the woodworker who sees his skill 
wiped out by a new machine; of the 
small businessman who sees his prof- 
its disappear because the union 


forced him to grant a wage increase 
which he couldn’t stand; of the big 
businessman who sees the gates of 
his plant locked and his machines idk 
because two political factions in the 
union are out to get each other—out 
of all these very human experiences 
a set of attitudes has developed 
among Catholics which does not re. 
flect our perfect agreement in the 
Apostles Creed. 

It is this conflict of attitudes which 
I want to discuss this morning. 

One attitude I will dismiss right 
away: that of the reactionary. I do 
not think it is important for this 
group. It is the attitude of the Cath 
olic who just cannot stand the sound 
of the word “union,” who thinks the 
only remedy for all our ills is a re 
turn to that wonderful system where 
workers were not controlled by u- 
ions and employers were not com 
trolled by government, where unlim 
ited free enterprise represented the 
coming of the Kingdom of God, a 
blissful state in which everyone was 
free to cut everyone else’s throat. 

I take it for granted that we need 
not dwell on this point, that, as im 
telligent men, you realize, as Pope 
Leo told us sixty years ago, that 
unions are frequently an absolute ne 
cessity for a workman’s protection; 
that they can be very helpful not 
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only to employes but to the whole in- 
dustry; that, in a complicated eco- 
nomic structure such as ours, gov- 
ernment guidance and supervision of 
the economy, and sometimes govern- 
ment control are essential to the pub- 
lic welfare. 

The attitudes I speak of are quite 
different: they are the attitudes on 
the one hand of those Catholics, both 
priests and laymen, who give vigor- 
ous and open support to union activi- 
ties; and, on the other hand, of large 
groups of sincere intelligent, reason- 
able Catholics who think that the first 
group has gone too far. 

The first group would be repre- 
sented in varying degrees by men like 
Father Higgins of the Social Action 
Department, NCWC; John Cort, who 
writes the labor column for the Com- 
monweal; the priest chaplains of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists (the ACTU does not exist in 
Boston, but is active in New York, 
Detroit, Gary and Pittsburgh); the 
priests associated with the Catholic 
Labor Alliance in Chicago; and, in 
general, the faculty members of our 
Catholic Labor Schools. These are 
the “acceptable people” to Labor. 
If they do not come out publicly in 
support of all union activities, they 
will rarely come out in public to 
criticize them. They can generally 
be expected to sympathize with the 
labor side of a conflict; they can be 
depended upon to quote the appropri- 
ate passages from papal encyclicals 
when occasion offers; they are wel- 
comed at union gatherings, quoted in 
union papers, and are certainly not 


in favor of the Taft-Hartley law. Let 
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us call these the “enthusiastic group.” 

On the other hand is that large 
group of Catholics who want to be 
enlightened and progressive; who 
are anxious to carry out the Church’s 
teachings, but who feel that the en- 
thusiastic group has “stolen the 
show,” has “gone too far.” Those in 
the second group are in favor of un- 
ions, in general, but they are annoyed 
at the racketeering and communism 
which exist among them. They con- 
stantly remark that: “at least West- 
brook Pegler’s facts are right.” They 
are angry at unions because unions 
seem to be pushing for gains without 
considering the good of the whole 
community. 


CRITICISM OF UNIONS 


What they resent most is the feel- 
ing that they cannot speak openly in 
criticism of unions. The enthusiasts 
have created such an atmosphere in 
Catholic circles that one hesitates to 
criticize unions openly lest he be ac- 
cused of speaking against the cause of 
social justice. However, what these 
people miss doing in public, they 
make up for in private. While I 
would admit that the general tenor 
of Catholic statements in public fa- 
vors the enthusiastic group, I would 
say without hesitation that the gen- 
eral tenor of Catholic statements in 
private is heavily weighted in favor 
of the second. I would say that this 
attitude would be predominant 


among this audience. 

There is the conflict of attitudes. 
What shall I say about them? My 
primary purpose is not to use every 
means to force you to change your 
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attitude. What I would like you to 
do is to stand back for a few moments 
and try to see the labor problem in 
the focus in which the enthusiastic 
group sees it. How do they get the 
way they do? Why do they say the 
things they say? If we could get so 
far as to understand them, I would 
be satisfied. 

Therefore, I'll take a few aspects 
of the labor problem as the enthusi- 
asts see them and try to make a little 
clearer why they think the way they 
do. Briefly I'd like to say something 
about the special concern of the en- 
thusiasts for the welfare of labor 
unions; I’d like to say something 
about the political structure of trade- 
union activity; and finally I should 
like to discuss the fact that labor 
unions are artificial structures which 
developed out of an artificial division 
of classes in capitalist society, and 
that, as a consequence, real peace re- 
quires the moulding of both worker 
and employer class into a new unity, 
with new attitudes and a new ideal. 

In the first place, why are these 
priests so deeply concerned about the 
welfare of labor unions? For the sim- 
ple reason that the directives of the 
Pope and the Bishops for the past 
twenty years have been telling them: 
go to the workingman; go to the 
poor. As Pius XI said in his encyc- 
lical on communism: “Go to the 
workingman, especially where he is 
poor; but in general, go to the poor.” 
Your illustrious Archbishop repeated 
the same idea when he spoke to the 
CIO convention two years ago: “... 
Priests and Prelates, though dedicate 
to the service of all men equally, must 
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have a special interest in the prob. 
lems, the persons, and the prosperity 
of those who labor.” 


CHURCH AND THE WORKINGMAN 
In other words, the Church has a 


special concern for the welfare of 
workingmen today. The workingman 
is one of the focal points around 
which the contemporary crisis re 
volves. And the Church knows it 
In the nineteenth century she saw the 
workingmen of Europe lost to the 
Faith; she is determined that such a 
tragedy must not be repeated. It will 
not be repeated if priests go to the 
workingman, go to the poor. 

Yet, despite the lesson of history, 
one of the dangers which threaten us 
today is the growing separation of the 
middle-class Catholic from the work 
ing classes and the poor. If you re 
flect on it, we do not know the poor. 
We are not close to them. We do not 
live through the experience of work 
ingmen. In brief, the Catholics who 
speak and write and teach, who ex 
press themselves and shape policy, 
are in a position where they no longer 
share the suffering and hardship of 
the vast majority of our Catholic 
people. If we do not overcome this 
difficulty, we may be lost. 

I can see you framing a question 
in your minds. Yes, the poor and 
workingmen are one thing, but large 
powerful labor unions are quite ar 
other. Can’t a priest be deeply de 
voted to the welfare of the poor with 
out giving such vigorous support to 
the CIO? 

I think we should keep in mind 
that these priests associated wi 
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workingmen know far more about 
labor unions than we do. They are 
not by any means uncritical; in fact, 
the most cutting criticism of labor 
unions I have heard has come from 
some of the priests who are very 
much on the labor side. They are 
close to the men who suffer from cer- 
tain abuses of labor unions. They 
don’t learn their facts from a news- 
paper columnist; they can give you 
chapter and verse, name and place for 
evils that never find their way into 
papers. 

If they know these abuses of trade 
unions, why do they not speak open- 
ly and honestly about them? Why do 
they shelter these evils behind their 
words of frequent praise? For two 
reasons: 

1. There are hundreds of bitter 
enemies of trade unions who are con- 
stantly on the alert for any evidence 
they can use to discredit labor in the 
eyes of the public. What more pre- 
cious ammunition could they have 
than a sharp and bitter criticism from 
someone who is known as a devoted 
friend of labor? Thus the enthusiasts 
must be very careful not to feed grist 
into the mills of union haters. 

2. The second reason is the more 
important. These priests are close to 
the honest labor leaders and to the 
rank and file. They know the terrible 
struggle of the honest leaders and the 
rank and file against the racketeers, 
against the Communists, against the 
lethargy of their own people, and, 
together with all this, against un- 
friendly employers. They know the 
mental anxiety, the physical danger, 
the risk to security which these sin- 
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cere trade unionists face for days, 
for months, frequently for years, in 
an effort to regain control of their 
organizations. 

Such workers don’t have to be told 
about racketeers: they live under 
their threat and domination every 
day. They don’t have to be told 
about Communists: day in and day 
out they struggle with them. These 
men need encouragement, understand- 
ing, assistance. But all too frequently. 
after months of heroic effort, when 
they look to the public for assistance, 
all they get is a flood of criticism 
against the union, without distinction, 
without qualification. It is enough 
sometimes to break their spirits. 

The priests close to the rank and 
file know this. They know that public 
criticism will never help the honest 
men to gain control over their unions. 
They know that anything smacking 
of criticism of trade unionism as a 
whole is a blow to the sincere men 
who are trying to build an honest 
organization. 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


All of this leads naturally to my 
second point—the political structure 
of union activity. Though we all 
know that a labor union is a political 
structure, we consistently fail to ap- 
ply to a union the norms we use in 
judging other political structures: We 
demand of labor unions a perfection 
of political activity which we never 
look for in our State or local or 
Federal Governments. And when 
unions fail to deliver what few civil 
governments ever deliver, we become 
critical. 
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A great many union difficulties are 
the inevitable result of their political 
structure. Let us take the question of 
factions. We clamor and cry for 
democratic trade unions, but once you 
grant democracy, you create a situa- 
tion where divisions are inevitable. 
Thus factions are born and with fac- 
tions comes politics. Issues are de- 
cided not necessarily on the merits of 
the case, but by the totals of the bal- 
lots in a ballot box. Therefore, de- 
cisions by officials are not always 
made with a view to the welfare of 
the union or the welfare of the pub- 
lic, any more than the vote of many a 
Senator or Representative is prompt- 
ed by concern for the public welfare. 
It is cast with the view either of get- 
ting into power, or staying in power 
when once there. The great attrac- 
tion of a dictatorial state is its power 
to make decisions without fear of be- 
ing dislodged, but we want no dicta- 
torships in unions any more than we 
want them in our government. 

Therefore, when strikes or jurisdic- 
tional disputes develop out of these 
democratic processes, let us pause for 
a moment and, instead of hammering 
at the folly of the unions, ask our- 
selves: is not this the price men must 
pay for political democracy in a 
union? And is it any heavier than 
the price we pay every day for the 
blessing of political democracy in our 
civil governments? I am not saying 
that these aspects of union democracy 
are ideal things. They are not ideal; 
they are frequently a disgrace. They 
are typical weaknesses of a represen- 
tative form of government. I am only 
saying that we should not be scan- 
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dalized by them any more than we 
are scandalized when they appear in 
our political democracy. 

I understand fully that the rank 
and file should use the democratic 
means at their disposal to control the 
union, just as a body of citizens 
should use the ballot to control its 
city. But this is no easier for union 
men to do than it is for citizens. The 
admirable thing about unions is that 
so many rank and file men are going 
to heroic lengths to assume their re 
sponsibilities. Their efforts are un 
known and unseen. But they are 
there. And let me add this: if rank 
and file citizens showed the same con- 
cern for the well-being of their muni- 
cipal governments which rank and 
file workers manifest for their unions 
we would have many more cities to 


be proud of. 


ARTIFICIAL STRUCTURE 


Finally, and I haven’t much time 
for my last point, I wish to say some: 
thing about the labor union as an ar 
tificial structure. By that I do not 
mean that unions are not necessary; 
I do not mean that they are not good. 
I mean that some of the difficulties of 
unions are due to the fact that they 
sprang from an artificial and un 
healthy division between different 
groups engaged in production, be 
tween those who provided the instru- 
ments of production, and those who 
were hired to do the work. A new 
relationship between employers and 
employes developed in a labor mar 
ket where some men bargained to buy 
human labor at the lowest possible 
price, and others were forced to 
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it. In this way the productive process, 
the effort of men to make wagons and 
build bridges, became an area where 
men were divided against one an- 
other, were often in conflict. This is 
what I call artificial and unhealthy. 

If you had examined some of the 
healthy societies which existed before 
the coming of capitalism, you would 
have found that the productive pro- 
cess was not an activity that divided 
men; it was an activity that united 
them. Men looked upon the manu- 
facture of wagons or building of 
bridges not primarily as a means of 
making money for themselves, but as 
a service which they performed for 
society. And by this common service, 
whether they performed it as master 
or journeyman or apprentice or com- 
mon toiler, they were bound into a 
strong and helpful unity with one an- 
other. There were guilds of masons, 
millwrights, plumbers, associations or 
families of craftsmen. Men were con- 
stantly conscious that their bond of 
unity with one another, their security, 
their prestige in society depended on 
the service which they performed. 
Religious rites, family customs, social 
position were interwoven into their 
work as herdsmen, carpenters or sol- 
diers. It was in the productive pro- 
cess itself that they found satisfaction 
and enjoyed the support of their fel- 
lows. 

But these traditional unities among 
men, these natural groupings accord- 
ing to the service which they per- 
formed, were torn apart with the rise 
of modern industrial life. Men lost 
sight entirely of work as a social 
function and came to look on it as a 
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means of obtaining money, often at 
the expense of the other people en- 
gaged with them in the same pro- 
ductive process. As a consequence, 
men became huddled artificially and 
unhealthily into a relatively small 
group that bought labor and a very 
large group that sold it. This change 
had two serious effects. 


PRICES AND PROFITS 


In the first place, the whole psy- 
chology of this relationship was the 
psychology of the market bargain: 
“How much can I get for my product 
at how little cost?” Out of this still 
prevalent attitude stems much of the 
difficulty over proper levels of wages, 
prices and profits. For, nowadays, 
when contractors build a bridge or a 
railroad, they are not primarily in- 
tent on providing a necessary service 
for their fellows; they do it primarily 
to make money, as much money as 
they can. And when the iron worker 
handles the girders or the engineer 
drives the train, they do it to earn a 
wage, as large a wage as they can. 
That is what they have been taught 
to do through our modern social 
ideals. They feel that prestige, social 
recognition, social power do not de- 
rive from the importance of the serv- 
ice men perform, but from the mone- 
tary tag the market places on it. Can 
you blame workingmen, therefore, if 
they are pre-occupied with a wage? 
Can’t you see that, if you ask them 
to subordinate their demands to the 
common welfare, you are asking them 
to do something which is quite out of 
the spirit of modern industrial life? 
If businessmen feel that a service 
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should be given only within a context 
of what they consider favorable prof- 
its, why shouldn’t workmen feel that 
it should be given only within a con- 


only then will you have a correction 
of the breakdown of morale of which 
we spoke, and a tempering of the con 
stant fight over financial retum} s 


text of what they consider favorable which is reflected in the battle over} of 
wages? wages and profits. - ha 


There was a second consequence to Well, we have covered a lot of} ob 


this division between men in the pro- 
ductive process. There was nothing 
left any more in the process itself 
which united men and provided them 
with the security and satisfaction 
which they had once enjoyed. They 
were forced to go outside of their 
work or service, to form into groups 
which were not directly a part of it, 
and to seek in new groups the se- 
curity and satisfaction which they 
needed. These groups have grown 
into our modern labor unions. They 
grew, therefore, out of an artificial 
division in society. And the conflict 
of interests into which unions have 
been thrown and for which they are 
constantly criticized has proceeded 
from that artificial division which 
the unions did not create and for 


which they should not be blamed. 


SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 


What we so obviously need is a re- 
turn to the old concept of work and 
industry, to a concept of the primary 
importance of a man’s service to the 
community. Yet this is one of the 
most difficult ideas for modern busi- 


nessmen to face. Only when employ- - 


ers and employes realize the deep 
bond of loyalty which binds them in 
the common service they provide for 
their fellowmen, and when the com- 
mon performance of service predom- 
inates over their personal interests, 





ground—actually I feel I have been 
attempting to give three or four talks 
instead of one. What I have been 
trying to do is to give you some in 
sight into the large background 
against which many union activities 
take place; to give you an apprecis 
tion, for instance, of the very difficult 
burdens which are placed upon union 
officials by the political structure in 
which they operate; to point out some 
of the situations which have thrown 
unions into a conflict which they did 
not create. 

Now I think that the enthusiasts 
who favor the unions have this appre 
ciation. They understand the diff 
culties, the pressures, the very great 
risks to which workingmen are often 
exposed in union situations; and they 
know that these situations cannot be 
solved in one dramatic moment by a 
burst of public criticism. It takes 
patient, painstaking, often heroic 
work by men who frequently face 4 
difficult union situation on one side 
and a difficult employer on the other. 
To face such a situation, to preserve 
an honest, vigorous union in the 
ranks, and to preserve a just relation- 
ship with an employer is a task which 
most of us would not only be incap 
ble of doing; most of us would be 
hesitant even about facing it. What 
wins the hearts of the priests close to 
workingmen is the fact that they se 
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jon so many workingmen willing to face is a new heart and a new spirit, we 
ich} it every day. should pray earnestly that the Holy 
om} Today is the Feast of the Holy Spirit may inspire us all, workman 
ms} Spirit, the Spirit of Love, of Peace, and employer, priest and layman, to 
vet} of Unity in Whom we all move and_ seek the remedy which will banish 
have our being. And since what is industrial conflict and promote so- 
of} obviously needed today among men cial peace. 
cel 
ks 
een * 
in 
ind ° 
ses Meaning of Work 
cia: “Marx was right when he said work was a big factor in the 
cult development of man, but he was fatally wrong when he made it 
100 merely an economic factor. For work is not merely an economic 
in factor, a means for making money. Money is only a means to 
me living. Work is an essential part of life itself. To make work 
wn merely a means of making money is to make it a means to a means. 
did It is to place what should be the center of existence at two removes 
from life. It is to empty our working hours of all real significance. 
we That way boredom lies.”—John C. Kelly, S.J., in the Inisa 
ss MonTHiy, October, 1949. 
if ‘ ’ 
real Economic Disorder 
ften “Modern cities with their continual growth in size and their 
hey agglomerations of inhabitants are the typical product of the domi- 
t be nation of large-scale finance-capital over economic life, and not 
Ny a only over economic life but over human beings themselves. As 
akes Our illustrious predecessor, in his encyclical letter Quadragesimo 
roic Anno, has effectively shown, it happens only too often that human 
ea needs no longer regulate economic life and the employment of 
side capital according to their objective importance in the natural order. 
~~ but, on the contrary, finance-capital and its desire for gain de- 
‘ termine what needs are to be satisfied and in what measure. Ac- 
erve cordingly, it is not human labor destined for the common good 
ithe that draws capital to itself and places it at its service, but finance- 
10n- capital moves productive labor and men hither and thither like 
hich tennis balls.”—Pope Pius XII to the Italian Farmers’ Federation, 
ape: Rome, Nov. 15, 1946. 
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The Holy Spirit 


Reprinted from the CatHotic HeraLp* 


N HIS Catholic Art and Culture, 
E. I. Watkin quotes part of a rev- 
elation made by Our Lord to Lucie 
Christine about a coming dispensa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

“T saw, by a divine illumination,” 
wrote Lucie Christine in her Spiritual 
Journal, “that, just as the Holy Ghost 
is the term of the Divine processions, 
so also He must be the term of the 
Divine manifestations . . . In the lat- 
ter days the Holy Ghost will make His 
heat and light more strongly felt in 
the hearts of the faithful.” 

The thought that the latter age will 
be pre-eminently the age of the Holy 
Spirit is one which has suggested 
itself to a number of souls, and of 
it we may at least say that the Chris- 
tian sense of the work of the Holy 
Spirit may well grow since in the 
past there has certainly been a tend- 
ency to overlook the importance of 
the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. 
For ourselves, at least, there can be 
nothing but increased fruitfulness if 
we dwell in the present times and the 
times to come on the special opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the world 
and in the Church. 

Undoubtedly the world, in the 
course of its historic evolution, es- 
pecially in the last century or so, has 
grown in self-consciousness. This de- 
velopment has not proved an alto- 
gether happy one, since it has en- 
tailed the loss of a sufficient sense of 


God’s Eternal Law, as well as a steady 
decline in the realization of the 
precious and necessary values in the 
objective, historically-evolving, social 
order of men and women created bh 
God and redeemed by Christ. Never. 
theless, growth in self-consciousness 
is the prerogative of the national hu. 
man being, who thus should become 
ever more deeply aware of the poten. 
tialities of his spiritual and _ intel. 
lectual nature, a nature which likens 
him to God and makes him an end- 
in-himself. If then this growth has in 
fact been attended by a loss of a suf- 
ficient sense of God and the order of 
God’s rich creation, this has been 
due to the one-sidedness of a develop- 
ment rather than to any intrinsic 
danger in the development itself. 

Instead, therefore, of merely de- 
ploring this increased sense of the 
importance of the individual mind 
with his heightened claim for an 
inner testing of belief, knowledge and 
experience, we should rather work for 
the integrating of these spiritual and 
humanist claims into God’s whole 
design for the universe and the whole 
social and institutional experience of 
the human history which God sancti: 
fied through His Incarnation into 4 
world of space and time. 

If we think of God the Father as 
the Creator and Law-giver, and of 
God the Son as the Redeemer con- 
secrating our historical world, we 
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may also think of the Holy Spirit as 
the special Revealer of the import- 
ance in God’s plan of an ever-deepen- 
ing consciousness in each and every 
man of his own individual spiritual 
and intellectual nature. And if we 
agree that the task of relating this 
latter heightened sense to the other 
equally important aspects of God's 
Revelation is vital, we may well ex- 
pect that the real progress of the 
future will prove to be in a peculiar 
way the work of the Holy Spirit. 


NEEDS OF SOULS 


Though the teaching of the Church 
never changes, different aspects and 
facets of that teaching tend to be 
emphasized in different historical pe- 
tiods in response to the special needs 
of souls. And we may go so far as 
to say that the modes of the human 
“take-in” of one and the same teach- 
ing differ, too, according to the dif- 
ferent capacities of men and women 
in different ages. 

Thus it would not be expected that 
the simple and largely unreflecting 
response characteristic of the masses 
of born Catholics in the ages of Faith 
should be repeated today by men and 
women born into a more self-con- 
scious age and inevitably deeply af- 
fected by the pervading sense of criti- 
cism. To attempt this would obvi- 
ously be unwise since a mode of 
Faith so unnatural to modern man 
could hardly eat deep into his make- 
up and would easily be rejected. 

The task of today, it would seem, 
is to teach the Faith so that it claims 
the conscious and reflective full and 
inner assent of the individual soul, 
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and it may well be that as times pass 
so will more and more Catholics find 
themselves receiving and living the 
Faith “in depth,” as it were, and thus 
sharing this depth of spiritual and 
intellectual reception with the minor- 
ities of the past. 

According to this, we may foresee 
the future conquest of Christ’s King- 
dom as being more closely assimi- 
lated to the self-conscious and critical 
temper of the times, and not only 
beating the world at its own game, as 
it were, but absorbing within it the 
progress and iuvention which has 
characterized the latter. And so we 
shall see how this progress and in- 
vention, which has in the past proved 
so destructive because of its divorce 
from the Divine pattern, will come to 
be constructively utilized for the 
praise of God and the good of society. 

Clearly, developments of this kind 
will be envisaged as especially the 
work of the Holy Spirit enlightening 
the souls and minds of men, just as 
the Holy Spirit in the early days, in 
some respects similar to our own, 
moved men so directly and visibly to 
see and teach the truth. 

Already we are aware of great 
and significant fresh modes of the 
Church’s apostolate, illustrated in 
particular by the action of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs of the present century, 
and not least by our present Holy 
Father. The revival of deep philo- 
sophic studies, the freshened liturgi- 
cal sense, the participation of the 
laity in the work of Catholic Action, 
the intimate and personal approach 
of Catholic social action—all these 
are good examples of the quicken- 
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ing response to the needs of the age. 

Such movements have without 
question led both to an increased and 
to a deepened fervor and interest 
among Catholics generally, a fervor 
and interest illustrated in this coun- 
try by the present nation-wide mis- 
sion and to be celebrated next year 
in the celebrations of the restored 
Hierarchy. 


Yet more important is the occur. 
rence next year also of the Holy 
Year, the Bull of which has just been 
proclaimed by Pius XII, and we may 
well expect that, as the Pope hopes, 
the millions who make the pilgri 
to Rome will do so, not for mere 
variety and change, but precisely fo; 
the deepening of the quality of their 
Faith. 





Churches and Worship 


“A convention, as old as tradition, demands an oblong church, 
three to four times as long as it is wide. But a square church, a 
fan-shape church, or any shape that brings as many people as 
possible close to the altar to enable them to hear and see and, 
above all, to take part, seems to be better than any nine-day wonder 
of architecture, even a basilica in Ravenna or Rome where two- 
thirds of the faithful can only guess what’s going on by watching 
the crowd ahead of them. And what is wrong with a sloping floor, 
sloping gently, not theatrically, towards the altar? The medieval 
monks who built the minster of Maria Laach 800 years ago evi- 
dently thought it was all right—and they were reverent, God- 
fearing men not given to sensational novelty. An incline of only 
five degrees or even less will do wonders, unnoticeably but salu- 
tarily. Which tradition says that the convention of a completely 
level floor is alone right? As long as the sanctuary, and above all 
the altar, is higher than the congregation, no rubrics are violated. 
It also avoids those awkward “solutions” which pin the faithful on 
huge balconies where they need a map to find their way to the 
communion rail. It is an unconventional feature, but it always has 
been a tradition that the faithful should take part in Mass and 
that this participation should be aided, not hindered, by architects 
or conventions.”—H. A. R. in Ornate Fratres, Oct. 2, 1949. 
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riors willing to accept them if suit- 


T seems to me that the religious 
ne | ‘ able. Assuming, for the moment, that 


for | £ life among men in the United 
eir | States has a lop-sided character inas- 
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much as too many are in the priestly 
religious state and too few in the lay- 
religious state. Not that we have too 
many religious priests, a fact I be- 
lieve obvious, but that the numerical 
relation of these priests to brothers 
is out of proportion. What is desir- 
able is not fewer religious priests, but 
more brothers. Were the too-long- 
prevalent notion that God must mys- 
teriously inspire a young man to en- 
ter the priestly or lay-religious state 
by giving to him a “vocation” to the 
one or the other life a true one, we 
could, perhaps, blame the Lord for 
the present setup and suggest that we 
storm Heaven as a remedy, in an at- 
tempt to have these “vocations” come 
in more abundance and in propor- 
tion. But since this is an untenable 
exaggeration, the cause and the rem- 
edy for the conditions that we now 
endure must lie elsewhere. 

Aware that a religious vocation, in 
our case, is no more than the grace 
accompanying the official acceptance 
by proper authority of a young man 
wishing to devote himself to the serv- 
ice of God in some institute, it be- 
comes clear to us that the dearth of 
vocations could hardly be possible 
were there enough young men to offer 
themselves to God and enough supe- 





there are superiors enough, the want 
is for young men with a will to enter 
the various orders and congregations. 
In this connection, the Lord’s answer 
to the plea, “Send more laborers into 
Thy vineyard,” might well be that of 
many a superior, “Gladly would I do 
so did I but have the men to send.” 

What power is going to move men 
to give themselves to God? Grace, in 
the first place. Grace prompting a 
young fellow to do this good; a 
stimulus given directly or indirectly 
by God inducing one to offer one’s 
self with the hope that, if proven ac- 
ceptable, one be received by the su- 
periors of the group in question. That 
these graces are available can hardly 
be denied, since it is unlikely that 
God would withhold them. Perha 
what is lacking is merely the pie. 
circumstance with which to clothe the 
graces, since the latter do not ordi- 
narily come alone, but by way of 
some mundane influence, such as 
good example, personal experience, 
friends, direct suggestions, reading, 
propaganda, and the like. And here, 
I think, is the root of the problem. 

In the life of the brothers we have 
something unknown, unesteemed, and 
not understood. While a student in 
the mission seminary, I had many an 
opportunity to tour the place with the 
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visitors who frequented it. It was 
almost invariably the question of the 
brothers that proved not only the 
most interesting to them, but also 
the most baffling. Good Catholics, 
mostly, and yet many could not grasp 
the “why” behind a man’s dedication 
of himself to God, living out his 
vowed years in one of the many 
works of our particular brothers, in 
the mission press, in the nursery, the 
farm, the gardens, the chapel, the 
offices, machine-shops, or off in the 
missions. 

It was not enough that the visitors 
were surprised that there were such 
men at all; but they had, besides, a 
sort of bewildered admiration that 
made it clear that though they thought 
the brothers’ lifework grand, they 
would never recommend it to a son 
of their own. And always the query 
seemed to be lurking in the back- 
ground—if not spoken outright— 
“They don’t receive Holy Orders and 
they don’t say Mass?” 

Sympathetic clucking and shaking 
of the head indicated their wondering 
why God and man had been so hard 
on these individuals. And there were 
those others, of course, who, reveling 
more in the poetry of the religious 
life than in its prose, almost envied 
the brothers for their hidden, seclu- 
ded life away from the turmoil of 
the world, much as if they thought 
these men had run away from the 
fight when the firing got too hot. 
Again, there were those maddening 
specimens who, looking about the 
place (not knowing it was once a 
swamp) with its beautifully layed out 
parks, its acres, fine church, audito- 





rium, would deprecatingly remark, 
“My! Nice life you have here!” 
considering the whole as a sort of 
exclusive country-club for resident 
bachelors—thus completely missing 
the heart of the religious life, 

I might mention, too, those unfor. 
tunately-worded advertisements that 
one sees now and then: “Wanted: 
Brothers. No education required.” 
Or, worse still, when a line or two is 
added at the bottom of a plea for 
priesthood candidates to the effect 
that one can also be a brother, as a 
sort of second choice. 


Fase ATTITUDE Must CHANCE 


These and other observations have 
made it clear to me that the life of 
the brothers is in poor repute. As | 
gather it, the common opinion, in so 
far as there is any at all, is that the 
type of men who become brothers 
would include the following: Men 
for whom the world was too much 
and who had to “get away from it 
all,” men who were not bright enough 
to become priests, men not much 
good for anything else beyond being 
pious. And I suppose there are peo- 
ple who think the brothers were once 
betrayed by a loved one and ran away 
to bury themselves forever, since a 
counterpart fiction has most nuns in 
the same category. 

If the Catholic Church in America 
is to come into full flower, the popu- 
lar attitude toward the brothers wil 
certainly have to change. Until that 
attitude does change, I do not think 
it can be said that the Faith has really 
taken hold. The religious state, apatt 
from the priestly, is a holy one; one 
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made for men as well as for women, 
for laymen as well as for clerics. A 
clerical preponderance among the 
men is not a sign of health. When 
we have as many brothers as we have 
priests—not to say more—we may 
rest a little on this score. 

I cannot conceive that the Ameri- 


: | can scene is any less adapted to this 


particular state of life than other 
times and places. Men are men the 
world over. Our inheritance of pro- 
pensities, longings, desires, was dis- 
pensed quite democratically. There 
have been other times of luxury and 
ease, other days of love of comfort 
and pleasure, other years of turmoil 
and strife—too many to let me think 
that the American has insuperable 
difficulties on his way to a sane atti- 
tude toward, if not an actual entrance 
into, the state of lay brotherhood. 


Room For Every TALENT 


For all that, it is the characteristic 
note of America—love for freedom— 
that should make the life of the 
brothers highly evaluated. To me, 
the greatest sacrifice a brother makes 
is the surrender of his freedom: free- 
dom to do his own bidding, freedom 
as to his use of money, freedom to 
marry, freedom as to his daily round 
of duties. It has always been main- 
tained that the American has prized 
liberty and freedom very highly. If 
that be so, would not the surrender 
of that pleasure be the best sacrifice 
that a man could make to God? We 
justifiably prize the state of married 
ove. It is only fitting, then, that men 
and women should give up that good 
for the sake of the Lord. All do so 


who are celibates for Christ. The 
same applies to freedom. Is the best 
too good for God? 

The brotherhood leads a humble, 
hidden life of service. As a matter of 
fact, these very qualities have helped 
to make the state unknown. But it 
cannot be held that the prospect of 
such a life is impossibly repelling. 
The lot of most men is one of human 
service. I dare say that most men in 
America, too, lead a rather plain ex- 
istence of day-to-day work and find 
contentment in the small joys of life 
without feeling too much the absence 
of glamor and honor. Most men set- 
tle down to family life and spend few 
days indeed in the spotlight. More- 
over, there is no man living worth his 
salt who does not have some sacri- 
fices to make and is happy for all 
that. They are few, thank God, who 
sleep uneasy on their pillows until 
they have amassed wealth, found for- 
tune, attained an easy life. What, 
then, is to prevent a man from taking 
up the sacrificial life of the brother? 

In the priesthood and in the bro- 
therhood there is a place to be filled 
by men of ordinary capabilities. Ge- 
nius is rare. Genius coupled with 
deep love of God more so. Still, that 
cannot lead one to conclude that there 
is no place for exceptional men in the 
brotherhood. There most certainly 
is. There is a demand for such men. 
I have known many a brother of far 
greater intelligence, acumen and abil- 
ity than numbers of clerics. In refer- 
ence to such brothers I have heard 
the remark, “What a pity they are not 
priests.” I would say, “What a pity 
there are not more such brothers.” 
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Men of competence can do and are 
doing a tremendous service for God 
in the lay brotherhood, but a hundred 
times more such men could do a hun. 
dred times more for God. In any 
case, men of mediocre as well as men 
of superior endowments can accom- 
plish great good for the Church in 
the sanctification of manual work, 
the crafts, the trades, the professions, 
by consecrating them to God in the 
Holy Vows. Their work alone would 
be of inestimable value; their sacri- 
ficial work even more beyond meas- 
ure for the spiritual good of men, if 
only by virtue of good example. 


His Heart Is On CAtvary 


The brother has left the world, but 
this business of “leaving the world” 
confuses as well as edifies. The term 
is a broad one, for no Christian can 
be a follower of Christ and a full- 
time devotee of pleasure, since he 
must control the lusts of head and 
heart and thus, in a sense, “leave the 
world.” This the brother does, but 
in a more complete, definite and final 
manner. Not satisfied with the mod- 
eration in pleasure expected of every 
good Catholic, he goes further and 
joins Christ on the Cross as an ex- 
tremist with Him. If a man be will- 
ing to do that, I do not see how one 
can say that fleeing the world means 
living a life of peace and seclusion 
away from the din and clamor of the 
market-place. 

The truth is that most men are not 
willing to surrender pleasure so com- 
pletely. With the refusal to make the 
surrender they must accept together 
with pleasure all the limitations that 
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accompany it in this world. Hence, 
tasting the honey and also the gall, 
they would belittle those who gave 
the honey to God and so never tasted 
the gall. A brother dedicates himself 
to another kind of pleasure and tastes 
another kind of gall. And because 
Christ is not outdone in love He 
makes even the gall taste sweet. 

The result is the radiant happiness 
that leads people of no spiritual ¥:- 
sion to believe that the contentment 
thus clearly written on the brother's 
face must come from living apart 
from this world in a kind of spiritual 
hot-house. They see the prize and 
mistake the price, not knowing that 
the brother’s heart is on Calvary. The 
cross the brother embraces is, natur- 
ally, his consecrated work. And the 
nails that fix him to it are the three 
Holy Vows. He pronounces his Vows 
with a number of others of one mind 
with him and he shares with them the 
joys and sorrows of service. To 
gether with them he builds a nearly 
perfect city here below, with its foun- 
dation on the rock of Calvary. 


THEIR SHORTAGE CRIPPLES THE 
MISSIONARY 

It is hardly necessary to go into 
the need for brothers. I know there is 
a need in the States, not only in 
teaching and in hospital work, but in 
every type of activity that religious 
orders take up. Here in the missions, 
the need can be said to be even great: 
er. Most priests, sad to say, are not 
supermen. Still, it is becoming pai- 
fully more clear from day to day that 
unless one is a superman, he will not 
be all that a missionary has to be. 
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It is not enough that to prepare for 
the ministry one has spent a dozen or 
more years in patient pursuit of the 
classics and the sciences of philoso- 
phy and theology, with a generous 
sprinkling of other matters. One 
must have become, by what grace I 
know not, a fairly good carpenter, an 
electrician, a sort of doctor, a book- 
keeper, something of a sailor, a bit 
of a diesel engineer, an automotive 
mechanic, a horseman, a linguist, a 
gardener, a teacher, and, perhaps, a 
plumber. If you can fly and service 
a plane, you are that much better off. 

Ah me, would that the old days 
were here when we had plenty of 
brothers! Europe suppled most of 


. |them and the war killed nearly all. 


Europe supplies no more. What feats 
those men accomplished! What a 
mission they made of this, though 
their works be but a memory now. 
They left the priests so much more 
free to do clerical work properly. 

Today it is otherwise. The priest 
must do the best that he can and 
make the most of what he has, be it 
much or little. Many of the priests 
took “practical courses” during or 
after the seminary years and are able 
to do that much more. But taking 
practical courses is not the remedy. 
They may be very handy, which is 
laudable in itself, and perhaps neces- 
sary for the time being, but, as a mat- 
ter of policy, short-sighted. 

The remedy is more brothers; 
brothers to man the ships, manage 
the plantations, build the mission 
stations, service machinery, direct 
schools, work with the sick, teach the 
natives arts and crafts and trades, 
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maintain the shops. And let the 
priests teach the word of God and 
minister the Sacraments. That will 
be more than enough for them, for 
it entails the study of native lan- 
guages, culture; the translation of 
prayers, hymns, Scripture; the de- 
velopment of methods of approach 
and technique in presenting the Faith 
with a ‘sympathetic understanding 
based on a thorough knowledge of 
the intricacies of the pagan mind— 
to mention a few points. With the 
lack of brothers, too, we have had to 
hire large numbers of men. Hired 
men are all well and good, but they 
are not brothers. A brother is a man 
of God. A hired man need not be. 


THEY CoMMAND Our RESPECT 


When will the day dawn that will 
see us with a huge staff of brothers— 
well-trained and able craftsmen, pro- 
fessionals, experts? And when will 
the United States see such an army of 
men devoted to countless works? The 
day will come when the lay brother- 
hood returns to the glory it had of 
yore. And come it can. America not 
so many years ago did not have a 
spark of enthusiasm for the missions. 
Today the country is mission-minded 
to a very encouraging extent. Why 
cannot the same change in the popu- 
lar mind be made with respect to the 
life of the brothers? Today the lay 
brotherhood is under a cloud. What 
is to prevent it coming into the sun? 
Judicious and relentless propaganda 
can change the scene. Well-informed 
priests and sisters can do it. Parents 
with deep faith and respect for the 
religious life can do it. Youth with 
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its idealism can do it. Prayer can do not know; but this I do know, that} — 
it. You can do something, too. there is hardly one among them who 
I take off my hat to the brothers. does not thank God for a_ special 
There are not many of them, God providence in his regard. The bro. D 
knows, but what there are, are the thers are doing a grand work for the 
real thing. How they had the per- Church. I pray that their few nun. 
spicacity to see through the fog that bers may be but the vanguard of bat- 
presently surrounds their state I do _ talions to come marching after them. [ 


sto 
a 
> the 
the 
First Things First re 
“Members of the Societies composing our Federation will for- be 
give me if I underline a principle common to all of us. All ne 
Catholics are in duty bound to seek for the maximum of organic, sa 
active unity among themselves, and among all men. Any failure M 
to achieve this is due to Sin—either that of others, or their own. fri 
I say Sin, though I might have mentioned Stupidity; but the ee 
darkening of.our intelligence, and the schismatic tendency of our 
wills, are themselves part of the sad legacy of Original Sin. For wi 
Christians, there must be no question of individual versus indivi- 
dual; group against group; class against class; nation versus nc 
nation; race or color versus race or color. When such antagonisms th 
survive amongst Catholics, they imply that Catholics themselves he 
have not yet properly assimilated their own religion; and that al 
they have not, could not be made more clear than it is made by 
Pius XI himself in certain extremely severe passages of his ency- 
clical Divini Redemptoris. Everyone knows how the Pope condemns th 
Atheistic Communism alike in principles and in consequences. le 
Yet he actually hopes that Atheistic Communism may produce, I 
against its will or expectation, some good—that of causing Catho- m 
lics to become Do-ers of the Word, and not Hearers only.”—C. C. h 


Martindale, S.J., in Unitas, May-June, 1949. 
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Do Empty Stomachs Make 


Communists? 


p° empty stomachs turn people 
into Communists? 

Our experience is that an empty 
stomach alone does not make a man 
a Communist. It goes deeper than 
that. Communism grows only where 
there are empty hearts and minds. 


When a man needs shelter and no 
one comes to his help, the coldness 
of the weather is sometimes more 
bearable than the coldness of his 
neighbors. Man, it has rightly been 
said, does not live by bread alone. 
Men are also hungry for justice, for 
friendship, for love. When all these 
are denied to a man, hope is driven 
out. Despair takes over. 


The bread we give the hungry is 
not as important as the giving. For 
the giving is proof to the man that he 
has not been forgotten, that he is not 
alone. 


Another man seeks an answer to 
the economic, social and moral prob- 
lems which bother him: Why can’t 
I find a job? How can they build 
movie theatres when I can’t find a 
house for my wife and children? 
Why can’t we find some way to pre- 
vent a depression? Why am I dis- 
criminated against because of my 
race? 

If he is sensitive to injustice, he 
rises up in righteous rebellion against 


these social and economic wrongs. 
If no one else seems to be concerned 
with these problems, he joins with 
the Communists. 

Many a man we have known, could 
not find a solution to his economic 
and moral misery. He becomes con- 
fused and dispirited. To whom 
shall he go? Whom can he trust? 
He doesn’t hang on to God because 
he doesn’t see God around him—in 
the behavior of his fellow men. Skid 
Row is not just a place where the 
sick, the lazy, the drunk gather. It 
is also a refuge for the lonely, the de- 
serted, and the despairing. 

“The forgotten factor in social life 
is love,” says Igino Giordani, a Chris- 
tian Democrat in Italy. “There are 
Communists because men lack a com- 
munity. The choice is communion or 
communism. Democracy fears com- 
munism. Communism fears democ- 
racy. West fears east. East fears west. 
We fear because we have no love. 

“So man has become a stranger in 
his own house and finds himself in 
solitude in the midst of a crowd. The 
economic misery of some of our 
brothers is the mortal sin of our so- 
ciety. Misery is in economics what 
hell is in theology.” 

Seeking to explain the rise of com- 
munism in China, Bishop Raymond 
A. Lane wrote as follows in the Mary- 
knoll monthly, Field Afar: 

Two causes are uppermost. One is 
social. A well-traveled observer phrased 
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it this way recently: “People who are 
overburdened, underfed, uneducated, 
are obviously fertile soil for commun- 
ism. People who are starving can easily 
be molded into hammers and sickles.” 

The second cause is spiritual. A 
Catholic writer says: - 

There will be fewer Communists 
when there are more and better Chris- 
tians. In short, there will be fewer Com- 
munists when we as Christians are 
more keenly alive to our responsibility 
to God to fight the sufferings and mis- 
ery of our brother men all over the 
earth. 

Men today have lost their way to 
God and tried to find the way in 
communism. They will only find 
Him again when they find love, 
friendship and justice in their fellow 
men.—WorkK, Chicago, Ill., Septem- 
ber, 1949, 


Archbishop Beran 


ing conflict now developing to 
its climax between Archbishop 
Beran of Prague and the Red Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia is the 
third of the kind behind the “Iron 
Curtain” during these last years; and 
it has followed with sinister rapidity 
upon that of Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Once again, the eyes of the West- 
ern world are drawn to the spectacle 
of an intrepid Christian prelate de- 
fending the rights of his Church, as 
the last bastion of Human freedom, 
against the offensive of a tyrant State, 
whose leaders will be satisfied with 
nothing less than a complete domina- 
tion ever the bodies, minds and souls 
ef the people enslaved to their 
usurped authority. 
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The issue upon which the battle 
is being waged has been precisely the 
same in all three cases—namely, the 
rights of Church authority and Chris 
tian consciences; and the right of 
parents to have their children edu. 
cated in their faith. In every case, 
however, the enemies of human free. 
dom have raised a clamor of false 
personal accusations, and have tried 
to convince the world, and their own 
people, that those who resisted them 
were disloyal intriguers who dabbled 
in treason and dishonest financial 
transactions. They have advanced to 
the offensive under a thick cloud of 
lying propaganda—to which no reply 
is permitted within the sphere of their 
control; and they have organized 
pseudo-popular “demonstration? 
against their designated victims by 
using the same methods of large. 
scale intimidation as those employed 
in order to obtain “monolithic” sup- 
port in elections and plebiscites. We 
may anticipate, in the near future, an 
armest and a “trial,” staged in the 
usual fashion, with the customary 
horrid concomitants, which will end 
in a pre-determined condemnation of 
the Primate of Bohemia. 

The final similarities between the 
Mindszenty and Beran cases, how 
ever, should not lead us to forget that 
there has been a striking contrast be 
tween the behavior of these two Cath- 
olic leaders in the preliminary phases 
of the crisis. When the battle between 
the Cardinal and the Red “Quislings” 
of Hungary was raging at its height 
last year, it was frequently poin 
out that the Archbishop of Prague 
had adopted an entirely different 
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strategy in dealing with the Czech 
Communist regime; and—it then ap- 
peared—a far more successful one. 
There were those who asked why, if 
Archbishop Beran could bring him- 
self to accept a decoration for patri- 
otism from President Gottwald, and 
to sing a “Te Deum” for his acces- 
sion, his brother-Primate should have 
chosen to adopt so “impossible” an 
attitude to the new Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. Something, no doubt, is to 
be attributed to differences of temper 
between these two men—though both 
had shown heroic courage against the 
Nazi terror in war-time; the Cardinal 
having been jailed, and the Arch- 
bishop of Prague committed to 
Dachau after enduring brutal insults 
and personal humiliations. But the 
main reason for the difference of 
“technique” seems to lie in the very 
different background of the national 
life in relation to Catholicity, in the 
one case and the other. 


Cardinal Mindszenty spoke for a 
Church whose primates had been 
princes of the people for ages: a 
Church integral with Hungarian na- 
tionalism from the day of St. 
Stephen, the founder of the “Sacred 
Kingdom,” to that of the Crusades 
against the Turk. For the Hungari- 
ans, as for the Irish, the Spaniards 
and the Poles, faith and patriotism 
are very closely identified: they have 
fought to the borders of Catholic 
Christendom against her foes. It was 
natural that in a time of crisis the 
leader of the Church should speak 
out boldly for the people, and defy 
their oppressors in the spirit of St. 


Thomas Becket. 
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In Bohemia, the scene is entirely 
different. We can best understand 
the situation of Catholicism there if 
we imagine a reversal of the English- 
Irish religious roles during the Ref- 
ormation period. Let us suppose that 
the Marian Restoration had _ suc- 
ceeded completely in England, and 
that Ireland had been infected—per- 
haps through the Scots—with a mili- 
tant Calvinism which was accepted by 
a number of her leaders, and become 
the standard of resistance to English 
domination. Imagine, then, England 
re-establishing her ascendancy, 
stamping out the new faith before it 
took root thoroughly, “planting” 
English Catholic colonies in Ulster 
and other parts of the country, and 
imposing an English Catholic hi- 
erarchy on the Irish people. Obvi- 
ously, the tendency of the Irish na- 
tional movement in the last century 
would have been precisely the oppo- 
site to what it actually has been: it 
would have appealed to an anti-Cath- 
olic national tradition of revolt, and 
its result would have been to promote 
apostasy and hatred of the Church. 


This has been precisely the case 
of the Faith in Bohemia—with Ger- 
man Austria playing the part we have 
assigned to England in our myth. 
For Czech nationalism was founded 
by the heretics, John Huss, Jerome 
and George Podiebrad, and revived 
as a Protestant movement at the Ref- 
ormation: the Catholic restoration 
was the work of the Hapsburg Power. 
backed by German apostolic efforts, 
and the Bohemian Church before 
1914 was ruled by Austrian bishops. 
The result was a disastrous hiatus be- 
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tween the Catholic culture of the peo- 
ple and their modern nationalism, 
which has tended to be governed by 
a spirit hostile to the Church, to 
glorify the heretics of the past, ac- 
cepting leadership in turn from an 
apostate to Protestantism, Masaryk, 
and a Masonic freethinker, Benes. 


Archbishop Beran’s strength has 
been in the fact that in him the contra- 
diction is fully reconciled: he is a 
fervent Catholic who is also com- 
pletely Czech—“up to the hilt” with 
the national resistance, and untainted 
with the least “collaborationism” 
with the hated Germans. His appar- 
ently “appeasing” attitude to the 
Communists reflects his close under- 
standing of the traditional Czech-Slav 
conviction that Germany is “the 
enemy”; for the popular acquies- 
cence in Red collaboration has been 
due mainly to the belief that only by 
standing close to the great Slav 
Power could the Czechs save them- 
selves from the menace of a German 
revival in alliance with Russia. If, 
then, the Archbishop had adopted a 
militant stand against the “demo- 
Communist” regime prematurely— 
at the time when it had a considerable 
popular backing—he would simply 
have compromised the cause of the 
Church by enabling his enemies to 
declare that he was reverting to the 
“anti-Czech” tradition of the bishops 
of Austrian times. It was necessary 
to go to the utmost length in the op- 
posite direction, to make gestures of 
goodwill which might seem exagger- 
ated, in order that he might be per- 
fectly sure of being fully understood 
when the critical hour of trial came 
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on an issue where no concession 
could be made. 

The result of his care not to break 
the “bruised reeds” of Czech Catholi- 
cism has been that the crisis has been 
postponed until the communist gang 
has been fully and fairly exposed as 
foreign satraps and traitors to the 
Czech people. Today, the pseudo. 
Catholic traitors who support the 
Government are seen for what they 
are: and the true Catholic Primate 
stands forth as the last champion of 
the cause of freedom among a peo- 
ple whose national democratic lead- 
ership has collapsed in face of the 
new, alien tyranny.—THE Apvocatr, 
Melbourne, Australia, June 23, 1949, 


Housing and Politics 


HEN the Fathers of Confedera- 

tion distributed authority be- 
tween the Federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, they naturally did not fore- 
see the great city slums that were to 
develop after their time. Nor were 
they accustomed to such a high de- 
gree of community responsibility and 
organization as would be implied by 
housing schemes. Therefore they 
placed the matter with the provinces. 
Since then, however, housing has 
become so great a problem that the 
provincial governments are finan 
cially incapable of solving it. Adding 
to this difficulty are the conditions 
arising out of the war which have led 
the Federal Government to impose 
temporary rental controls and to 
make some effort to stimulate com 
struction. Since its authority to im 
pose such controls is transient, Ota 
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on | wa has offered to hand this part of its important, but it is still more import- 
machinery to any province willing to ant that the housing crisis be solved. 

ak | accept the responsibility. None has The housing shortage is a disease 

li. | yet accepted. which will not wait while doctors dis- 

en | So there we are with a first-class pute. 

ng |crisis on our hands, and no agree- It would be premature and possibly 

as | ment as to how it is to be remedied. dangerous to expect any large redis- 

he | The last Dominion-Provincial Con- tribution of powers and revenues 

Jo- | ference, intended to iron out this and such as was laid before the previous 

the | other matters, ended in stalemate, but conference, but we see no reason 

ey | there have been many changes in the why our various governments could 

ate | political and economic picture since not at least agree upon a working 

of |then and we believe that it is high formula to deal with an immediate 

e0- | time another full-scale conference was and most grave problem. If they do 

ad- | called. not, it will be impossible to escape 

the | Ifa patient were dying for want of the suspicion that many of our politi- 

TE, |a certain medicine, he would not be cians play up the dominion-provincial 

49, | apt to expire patiently while his doc- problem not so much because of prin- 
tors argued as to which was to ad- ciple as to find an excuse to cloak 
minister the remedy. So it is in this inaction—ENsIcn, Ontario, Canada, 
case. The distribution of powers is Aug. 20, 1949. 

Ta: 

be- * 

ov: 

Te- 

- Germany’s First ‘‘Federal’’ Elections 

de- “The fact that 10 political parties are represented in Western Germany’s 

nd | first Federal Assembly, not counting 3 ‘Independents,’ is undoubtedly due 

by to the electoral system. Similar to that used in the British Zone regional 

ney elections last year, it is nominally a combination of majority vote and 

; proportional representation; in fact, however, it works almost exactly as 

‘eet if it were undiluted proportional representation. It favors small parties. 

has “The Communists, who elected 15 Representatives (3.8 per cent of 

the the total), would not have entered the Assembly at all, if an electoral 

an system similar to that existing in the United States or Great Britain had 

ing been adopted. Nowhere did the Communist vote approach a majority. The 

ons Party Chairman, Max Reimann, running in what he apparently believed 

led | to be the ‘reddest’ of all electoral districts, the Westphalian industrial city 

os of Dortmund, obtained only 13,325 votes, against 41,434 for the Social 

to Democratic and 30,577 for the Christian Democratic candidates.”—CIP, 

Be New York, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1949. 

im- 

tta- 
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On Social Justice 


Excerpts from the Lenten pastoral of the Netherlands hierarchy read in all 
churches of Holland, Quinquagesima Sunday, 1949. 


: 
OCIAL JUSTICE. “Social justice 


regulates the relations between an 
individual human being and the society 
to which he belongs. The community 
must aim at the welfare of its members, 
but each member in his turn must con- 
tribute to the common good. This is im- 
plied in the word of Christ: Render 
therefore to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s. Do we truly realize, beloved 
faithful, what society means to us? 
Society is like a body the parts of 
which complete and perfect one an- 
other. Only by prolonged and well- 
organized co-operation through many 
generations can it arrive at greater pros- 
perity, which in turn must be directed 
to higher virtue. Since a higher stand- 
ard of living can only be acquired 
through closer co-operation and greater 
effort on the part of all, is it right to 
look upon heavier social obligations as 
an onerous burden and a _ necessary 
evil? ... 

“Love is the essence of the glad tid- 
ings of Christ to the world. It is also 
the soul of social justice, not in the 
sense that it replaces or supersedes it, 
but in the sense that it realizes it to the 
full and completes it by voluntary 
works of social love. 

“What our Divine Saviour has taught 
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about social justice and social love, 
either by Himself or through His 
apostles, applies to all times and places, 
yet not always and everywhere in the 
same way. To the Church the task ha 
been given to represent to the faithful 
how to realize the spirit and apply the 
principles of the Gospel to their ou 
time and country and to the peculiar 
circumstances in which they live. As 
Shepherds of your souls, we have no 
hesitation in declaring that with the 
growth of society the obligations of 
social justice and social love constitute 
more than ever the Christian duties of 
our time and our people. In our day, 
if we were to shirk these duties, we 
would not obey the commandments of 
Christ. 

“According to the doctrines of Christ 
and of His Church we wish to point 
out to you the principal duties of social 
justice now, with reference to property, 
the rights and duties of labor, to trate 
and all our actions in a Christin 
society.” 


II. 


On property. “The Church has alway 
stood for the right of everybody to har 
goods in private ownership; for it isi 
this way only that man can securel, 
and in accord with human dignity, 
after himself and his family. The ript 
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of ownership is a natural consequence 
of human personality. 

“Jesus Christ has, however, warned 
us against worldly riches and has im- 
pressed upon us the duty of almsgiving. 
The rich young man He even advised 
to give everything to the poor, in order 
to follow Him in every respect. The 
patriarchs, loyal witnesses of the spirit 
and doctrine of Jesus Christ, urged 
Christians most strongly to use super- 
fluous goods for alms and works of 
mercy. He who has received from God 
more goods than he needs must make 
them serve the interest of others. Prop- 
erty is meant to serve the owner in the 
first place, but next to this it has a 
social destination. There are various 
ways in which property may fulfill its 
social destination: by helping the poor 
and indigent; by aiding charitable or- 
ganizations established to alleviate mate- 
rial and spiritual distress; by assist- 
ing apostolic and missionary enter- 
prises. We must not regard appeals for 
these causes as an annoying form of 
begging. At the time of judgment, 
Christ will remind us of His words: 
‘I was hungry and you gave me to eat; 
I was thirsty and you gave me to drink; 
I was a stranger and you took me in. 
... Amen I say to you as long as you 
did it to one of these my least brethren, 


social] YOu did it to me.’ (Matt. 25, 34-40). 


ways 





How terrible it would be if at that time 
one had to hear the contrary! 
“Various types of wants and needs 
have assumed such proportions that 
they must be provided for by state aid 
to private relief efforts or through com- 
munity action. If for this purpose the 
government asks for our  contribu- 
tions in the form of taxes, our wealth 
will once more serve the welfare of 
other members of the community. 
“Finally, in modern times, material 
goods serve their social purpose when 
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they are invested in productive enter- 
prises, in large and small businesses, 
provided such investment creates em- 
ployment under good social conditions 
and the goods produced are socially 
useful. 


CHRISTIAN Duty 


“Therefore, beloved faithful, we must 
accept the social burden as a Christian 
duty and, for reasons of social justice, 
comply with the laws which impose it. 
Admittedly, from many of us these laws 
exact great sacrifices, much greater 
than ever before, and we understand 
that the burdens are being felt. When 
owners of goods complain, however, 
that the rights of capital are severely 
curtailed, that the social burden is very 
heavy, that taxes absorb everything, 
they must remember that in our time 
we ought to be prepared, without any 
legal compulsion, to make these great 
sacrifices for reasons of Christian jus- 
tice and Christian love alone, and that 
the law to a harge extent merely speci- 
fies and enforces our Christian duty. 

“If God has granted to man the right 
to amass material goods in order to 
enable him the better to look after him- 
self and his family, it follows that the 
same opportunity must be given to all 
people; that goods were never meant 
to accumulate in the hands of a few 
individuals; that a just distribution of 
property is a social necessity. We see 
such a distribution of property in the 
small and medium-sized enterprises 
which in our country are usually to be 
found in agriculture and handicrafts, in 
trade and industry. 

“These properties must be preserved. 
This wil be possible if farmers and 
members of the middle classes succeed 
in improving their land and businesses 
and through cooperation and organiza- 
tion secure the same advantages en- 
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joyed by big business. In addition, prop- 
erty must be distributed to a greater 
extent among all those who take part 
in the process of production. During 
the development of modern industry 
this distribution has been neglected. 
With industry still growing, greater 
allowance must be made for the welfare 
of small and medium-sized concerns, so 
that they have a better chance to sur- 
vive and live; and it is absolutely neces- 
sary that efforts be made to grant to 
those who take part in production a 
share in ownership. We ask business 
leaders to formulate and study schemes 
to achieve this purpose. We call on all 
Catholics to promote social justice and 
work for good social relations. This 
is also in the interest of property itself. 


III. 


Rights of Workers. “The develop- 
ment of modern technology has made 
it impossible for many people to con- 
tinue working for themselves, as they 
used to do. [Consequently] an increas- 
ing number of people offer their serv- 
ices to others at a wage or salary. There 
is no harm in the labor contract as such, 
beloved faithful, but it is a sin, which 
cries to Heaven for vengeance, to with- 
hold from the workers a fair wage. The 
wage of able-bodied workers must suf- 
fice to provide for themselves and their 
families.” 


The Bishops go on to express their 
satisfaction that, thanks to the influence 
of the Papal encyclicals and the obedience 
and sound thinking of Catholics, the prin- 
ciple of the living wage is generally ac- 
cepted in Holland and is more and more 
carried out. Echoing Pope Pius XI, they 
teach that economic conditions which do 
not permit a family living wage point to an 
unhealthy state of affairs which must be 
corrected. They pay tribute to “Catholic 
employers, in various branches of trade and 
industry, who did not wait for the govern- 





ment to act but voluntarily adapted wages, 
from a profound sense of social justice, 
the higher cost of living for families” 
They hope that the government will pursue 
a similar policy so that large families cm 
be fully supported. They continue: 
“By paying fair wages, the employer 
does not absolve all his obligations, He 
must treat workers like equal fellow. 
men and fellow-Christians; he must 
take reasonable precautionary measures 
that the workers do not suffer in soul 
or body. Usually hygiene and safety are 
well provided for, but the workers are 
equally entitled to conditions of labor 
which will not ruin them religiously 
and morally. Otherwise it might hap 
pen, to quote Pope Pius XI, that inani- 
mate materials leave in improved con 
dition the same factory where human 
beings are depraved and _ corrupted. 
Younger people in particular have a 
right to special concern, and where 
young women work, the employer 
should always bear in mind that factory 
work involves great difficulties with 
regard to their personal development 
and their training as housewives.” 


TRADE UNIONS 


At this point the Bishops urge workers 
to join Catholic trade unions, “in order t 
secure their rights and personal dignity 
and as a means to religious and social 
education according to their trade an 
profession.” The Bishops call such trade 
union membership activity on the part of 
workers “their natural right and even thet 
duty as Catholics.” Then they continue: 

“We do not like to hear that even 
nowadays there are still employers 
managers who, either directly or ind: 
rectly, show themselves opposed © 
their employes joining trade unions 
Under prevailing circumstances ther 
is no longer excuse for this. Such et 
ployer conduct causes discontent 
gives offense. It restricts the rights # 
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workers and holds up sound progress 
in social and religious life. 

“It is necessary even to go further. 
The subordinate position in which an in- 
creasing number of workers still find 
themselves must give way to a certain 
amount of co-partnership and co-re- 
sponsibility. The wage system, which 
up to now has been the rule in the labor 
market, must be supplemented by 
profit-sharing plans. In that case the 
proceeds of production will no longer 
benefit a few individuals only. A great 
many people, if not all, will have an 
opportunity to own property. 

“Concerns engaged in trade and pro- 
duction, all institutions in the social- 
economic sphere, must become true 
communities in which all co-operate 
harmoniously in an open spirit of jus- 
tice and solidarity. The soul of this new 
social-economic order will be social jus- 
tice. Though it is the task of experts 
to elaborate the framework of a new 
system of professional organizations, 
which would have the status of public 
authorities, there ought no longer to be 
any question whether they are to be 
instituted or not. A system of organized 
trades and professions has been well 
described and defined in the encycli- 
cals, and in recent years the present 
Holy Father—so that the principle of 
social justice might be embodied in a 
new social order—has urged its adop- 
tion ever more earnestly. In the years 
to come this will be the social question 
par excellence. 

“The greater the influence a person 
has in the spheres of politics and eco- 
nomics, the greater his responsibility 
for their future development and the 
greater his duty to contribute, without 
seeking his own interests, to a matter 
of such public importance. It is a re- 
sponsibility to our people, to history 
and, indeed, to God. 
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IV. 
DuTiEs OF WORKERS 


First explaining the principle, “From 
rights, spring duties,” the Bishops go on 
to apply it. 

“Workers will have to show more in- 
terest in their work and a greater sense 
of responsibility. They must start look- 
ing upon the business where they are 
employed as if it were their own. There- 
fore, beloved faithful, it is disappoint- 
ing to hear that in these times when 
a new social order is beginning to de- 
velop and when employers have met so 
many of the just demands of their 
workers, less work is being done than 
before. This is the more serious when 
it occurs in industries where wages are 
high enough and there is ample oppor- 
tunity for employment. It apparently 
happens that the drop in worker output 
has to be passed along to the public in 
the form of higher prices for products 
and services. In such cases what has 
become of the strength of character 
and sense of duty which our young men 
displayed during the war? 

“Tt should be kept in mind that idling 
is a sin against commutative justice 
which the Catechism puts on a level 
with cheating and usury. And in those 
cases where this sin is committed in 
trades and industries essential to the 
recovery of national prosperity it is 
moreover an offense against social 
justice. 

“In this connection we have not in 
mind manual workers only. In govern- 
ment offices, too, one often gets the im- 
pression that more work could be done. 
Here the offense is more serious be- 
cause it is the job of these people to 
serve the public interest.” 

The Bishops next deal with the lack of 
domestic workers and the burdens which 
many mothers must support. “Though fac- 
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tory work is better paid,” they write, 
“household work is much more important 
and of much higher value both to the girl 
herself and to the Christian community as 
a whole, which is largely based on solid, 
religious families.” Returning to the duties 
of workers, they again stress the need for 
organized, cooperative action, exhort labor 
and management “not to overlook the in- 
terest of the community for the sake of 
higher wages or profits,” and praise the 
work of the “Foundation of Labor”—a 
labor-management group —for industrial 
peace. Calling efforts to foster harmony a 
national asset, they continue: 

“We must mutually try to preserve 
this national asset. Workers must every- 
where resolutely strive to nip in the 
bud those strikes which have no other 
intention than to disturb the Christian 
social order. By working constantly to 
establish the new social order, employ- 
ers must gain the confidence of work- 
ers, thus guaranteeing that all disputes 
will be solved through mutual consulta- 
tion, even in the event of a future de- 
pression. For a slump is inevitable, and 
provision should now be made that in 
bad times, too, all groups engaged in 
production will bear one another’s 
burdens. 


¥. 


Fair Prices. “In order that everyone 
may receive what is due him, as justice 
demands, it is highly important that a 
proper relationship exist between wages 
and prices, as well as between the wage 
levels of different industries. For the 
real value of wages depends on the 
amount of goods which the worker can 
buy with them, and this is determined 
by price. Similarly, the rewards which 
employers, the white-collar classes and 
farmers receive for their work depend 
on the prices of goods. Under the pres- 
ent circumstances, when a great many 
people have reached or are about to 
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reach the minimum standard of livi 

this observation carries the more weight, 
If one group takes too much, another 
will find itself short, and often beloy 
the minimum standard. It is the task 
of the government to see to it that, 
proper balance is maintained. Cong. 
quently, citizens are duty bound t 
observe wage and price regulations” 

The Bishops concede that this is m 
onerous duty, though one required by social 
justice. They also concede that in specid 
circumstances, for which the law makes m 
provision, deviations may be excusable 
Such circumstances, however, should no 
be too readily assumed. They continue: 

“Setting aside these special cases, we 
have no hesitation, under present cit. 
cumstances, in calling frequent or ser: 
ous infringement of price and wage 
regulations a sin against social justice, 
For by such infractions, serious harm 
is done the public welfare. Even when 
price and wage regulations will have 
been abolished, the public interest must 
always be kept in mind. Social justice 
remains the guiding principle, for big 
business also. We are of the opinion 
that in more than one trade this oblige 
tion is not being sufficiently regarded. 

“The fact is that the prices asked and 
the wages demanded must always be 
fair to the other party. If they are not, 
there is a definite wrong done and a 
obligation of restitution. There is m 
doubt that in the past few years many 
and grave offenses have been committed 
in this matter, but owing to special cit 
cumstances it was often difficult to ly 
down general rules. Now since cond: 
tions are becoming normal, and sinc 
justice is so urgently required, Chris 
tians must let their consciences prick 
them continuously.” 

Though many other applications of soci 
justice are possible, the Bishops restrid 
themselves to two: housing and “co 
ration” with the Germans during the oct 
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pation. W ith regard to housing the Bishops 


mitt will be understood without further 
loy}comment that a proper distribution 
ask of available accommodations is . re- 
it a| quirement of social justice. Therefore, 
ny jeverybody is bound in duty to cooper- 
tolate loyally with the authorities con- 
ns"|cerned. Otherwise we will be & 
proached on the day of judgment: [ 
cid | was a stranger and you took me not in 
ecial| (Matt. 25, 43).” 
%™1 Referring to collaborators the Bishops 
able.} write : ; 
“Once they have undergone their 
punishment and return to society with 
good intentions, they are fully entitled 
not to be excluded or ignored. Then 
love and mercy command us to forgive 
wagt | ond forget. Then the public interest and 
social justice require that they be grad- 
ually reintegrated into the normal life 





= and existence of our Christian society. 
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— “Thus social justice manifests itself 
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as a training school for many Christian 
uot | virtues. For this reason it is also called 
blige general justice. It moderates our lust of 
ded, earthly goods and teaches us to sur- 
d and render something to others. It induces 
ys be us to rise above the narrow limits of 
© 0) our private interests and the interests 
nd of the group to which we belong, and 
18 MI leads us on to solidarity with all classes. 
mat iit stimulates us to be industrious and 
mitted ready to make sacrifices, and leads not 
al cr a few to heroism in the service of the 
m ly community. Many of its obligations are 
cond: confirmed by civil laws; therefore it is 
: o called legal justice. ' 
Chrit eh anes think that a virtue is 
- it no longer a virtue if it is also one 
by law. The opposite is true: while vir- 

f soci da should n' be suffocated by the 
resis pressure of law, they may develop, 
colle when guided by law, into higher virtues 
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of social justice and obedience. Fur- 
thermore, virtues are practised more 
easily if, enforced by social justice, 
they are required of all. It is difficult 
to be righteous and loving and altru- 
istic if others are not. On the other 
hand, if these virtues flower in many 
people, if they are practised by social 
groups and embodied in social institu- 
tions, if their observance is guaranteed 
by civil laws, then indeed can our spir- 
itual and social renewal progress in the 
whole of public life. 

“The organs which in particular ad- 
vocate and carry social justice into 
effect are our Catholic trade unions 
and other vocational organizations. Re- 
ferring to them, Pope Pius XI wrote: 
‘These are the groups designed to or- 
ganize society according to Our encycli- 
cal letter Quadragesimo Anno, in order 
thus to propagate in the various fields 
of culture and work the recognition 
of the Kingship of Christ.’ These free 
social institutions will also lay the basis 
of the reorganization of trade and in- 
dustry in the Netherlands. 

“Therefore, now more than ever, we 
call all Catholics to join their profes- 
sional organizations and trade unions 
and to become active members of them. 
Deeds are required and, where neces- 
sary, sacrifices. The time is ripe to 
carry into practice the social doctrines 
of the Church. 

“Tt will have escaped nobody that 
these are only ways and means of Chris- 
tian renewal. The true renovation and 
the real life can only emanate from Him 
Who has said: ‘I am the way and the 
truth and the life’ (Jn. 14, 6). For that 
we must go deep into the spirit of Christ, 
renovate ourselves in His life. If Christ 
comes to full life again in Christians, 
He will be reborn in society. Let us, 
therefore, during the holy season of 
Lent, begin to live according to a true 
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Christian spirit; let us contemplate Christian duties, including the social 
Christ’s life-giving Passion and let us ones which we have taught in this 
imitate Him by our mortifications and pastoral . . .” 

whole-hearted performance of our Quinquagesima Sunday, 1949, 


Decree on Communism te 
Pastoral letter issued September 8, 1949 by the four Cardinals of France. vel 


HE Holy Office has recently issued The diversity of interpretations and the} m 

a decree which your Bishops have abundance of controversy created con | Hi 
brought to your attention. Charged with fusion in many minds and gave rise to} Cl 
defending the Faith and Christian errors which have tended to make more} m 
morality, the Sacred Congregation of difficult and less complete the obedience | in 
the Holy Office declared that Catholics owed to the authority of the Sovereign } hii 
were not allowed to give their names or Pontiff by all the faithful. That is why} ca 
lend their support to the various com- we believe it to be our duty, as Car 
munist parties. dinals of the Holy Roman Church, to} gu 
The press of all persuasions at once define for French Catholics the meaning | th 
commented, often in impassioned tones, and the scope of the Holy Offices} th 


on this grave decision of the Holy See. decree. a 
he 
th 

I. The Meaning of the Decree ™ 


The document itself gives us the pre- foundations of Christian civilization,” 
cise meaning of Rome’s condemnation: the Church, guardian of the sacred de 
“Communism,” the decree states, “is posit of Revelation, must preserve the 
materialistic and anti-Christian. Com- faith of its followers against the “seduce 
munist leaders, although they some- tive appearances and _ pseudo-scientific 
times verbally assert that they are not arguments” in which the fundamental | de 
opposed to religion, show themselves, errors of communism are enveloped. 
nevertheless, both by doctrine and by Persecuted in areas where communism 
action, to be in reality enemies of God, has seized control of governmental 
of the true religion and of the Church power and the freedom and lives of her 
of Christ.” Bishops, priests and faithful held in 

Attacked by an intrinsically atheistic contempt—the victim of tactics in which} C 
ideology which intends,-as Pope Pius lies, violence and injustice are hidde} p, 
XI wrote in 1937 in his encyclical, under the banner of popular democracy} 
Divini Redemptoris, “to overthrow the —the Church, in the person of het 
social order and undermine the very head, arises in defense of the flock 
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which Jesus Christ committed to the 
care of the Bishop of Rome. 

Already, on many occasions—as you 
well know, dear brethren—His Holiness 
Pius XII has denounced to the world 
the abyss toward which communism is 
leading humanity. Against all measures 
prejudicial to the freedom of the 
Church, against the iniquitous sen- 
tences imposed on her sons, the Pope 
has solemnly protested. The sad but 
vehement tones in which, as a father, 
he condemned the sentence given Car- 
dinal Mindszenty, still resounds in the 
memories of free men. The wisdom of 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII in putting 
Christians on their guard against com- 
munism has been equaled only by the 
indomitable courage which has enabled 
him to face serenely all threats and all 
calumnies. 

Today, communist leaders have be- 
gun a fight against the very unity of 
the Roman Church. In his address to 
the Nancy Eucharistic Congress, the 
Holy Father’s Legate, His Eminence 
Cardinal Tisserant, described, on the 
basis of the most accurate information, 
the bloody persecution whose victims— 
our brothers in Central and Eastern 
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European countries—the communist 
governments wish to lead away from the 
Catholic community and force into 
schism. This is a particularly hateful 
attempt for conscientious Catholics, for 
the Church of Rome is the mother of 
our souls. Under the authority of the 
Vicar of Christ, successor of St. Peter, 
the Church of Rome remains for all 
time, according to the powerful words 
of St. Cyprien, “the principal Church 
whence comes the unity of the priest- 
hood.” So true is this that to force the 
priests and faithful of a-Catholic nation 
to forswear their allegiance to the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff means, actually, to cut 
them off from the source from which 
they unceasingly renew their love for 
the Saviour and the vitality of their 
faith. 

In these circumstances, one cannot 
seriously maintain, as certain persons 
here have claimed, that the decree of 
the Holy Office was inspired by political 
considerations. It appears, on the con- 
trary, to be justly motivated by reli- 
gious reasons and its sole end is the 
defense of the Christian faith against 
the all too real dangers that presently 
threaten it. 


II. The Scope of the Decree and Its Application to 
Our Country 


The meaning and intent of Rome’s 
decision having been determined, we 


should like to define its scope for you 
as regards our own country. 


A. THE DECREE AND APOSTATE CATHOLICS 


Thanks be to God, in France those 
Catholics are infinitely rare who, re- 
nouncing their faith, leave the Christian 
community to profess by word and deed 
the materialism and anti-Christianity 


that constitute the very substance of 
communist doctrine. If there are a few, 
and if they persist in their apostasy, 
they fall under the ban of excommuni- 
cation specified by the Holy Office itself. 
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B. THE DECREE AND CATHOLICS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF 
OR SUPPORT COMMUNIST ORGANIZATIONS 


Unhappily, one meets Catholics in 
our country who are enrolled in one 
or another of the organizations of the 
French Communist Party or who, at 
least, have lent the Party their support. 
They sincerely deny having renounced 
in any respect their fidelity to the Cath- 
olic faith; but, while denying the accu- 
sation of having adhered to the mate- 
rialism and anti-Christianity inherent in 
communism, they claim the right to 


make their own the economic and social 
explanation which communism gives to 
history and, by so doing, they give com. 
munism a support that is not always 
negligible. These Catholics are also af. 
fected by the Holy Office’s decree and 
they expose themselves to the danger 
of being cut off from the Sacraments 
insofar as they knowingly and freely 
persevere in their present culpable 
attitude. 


C. CATHOLICS AND COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


1. THey Must Avon it As Far 
AS PossIBLE 


The Holy Office in its decision once 
again expressly warns Catholics against 
communist propaganda. Not only does 
it forbid them to participate in the edit- 
ing or distribution of publications and 
newspapers which favor the policies or 
actions of the Communist Party, but it 
even forbids Catholics to read them. 
We consider it useful to emphasize the 
adequate reasons for this general pro- 
hibition, which the insidious tricks used 
by newspapers of the Communist Party 
to attract the Catholic masses have 
made necessary. In our country where 
the party assumes the appearance of a 
political party similar to the others, it 
is to be feared that Catholics, because 
of their desire to clarify their opinions 
as citizens and voters, may allow them- 
selves to become involved in too closely 
following communist propaganda pub- 
lications and in submitting, unwittingly, 
to their insidious arguments. If they 
know how to yield, in a spirit of faith, 
to the decision of the Holy Office, they 
will escape from this grave peril to 
their souls. 





2. THey Must Nor Co.iasorate 
IN ANY WAY IN MANIFESTATIONS 
OF THIS PROPAGANDA 


With all the more reason we hope, 
then, that no Catholic may be found 
who, claiming to be an obedient son 
of the Church, will nevertheless lend 
his aid to the numerous publications 
and public displays of communist prop- 
aganda. To put at its service his reputa- 
tion and talents as a writer or speaker, 
be it in the field of literature, music 
or sports, is to contribute to the main- 
tenance of a dangerous confusion by 
favoring the tactics of a party, the most 
adroit of all in seducing minds. 


DANGER VERY REAL 


Be quite sure that, as much in France 
as in every other country, the danger 
of communism is not imaginary. Against 
it, our filial obedience to the dictates 
of the Sovereign Pontiff will make us 
stronger. May the merits of our fidelity 
preserve the Church in our country 
from the persecution which our broth- 
ers in countries under the domination 
of communist parties are enduring with 
such courage. 
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III. Meanings Not to Be Given to the Holy Office’s 
Decree 


Such are, dear brethren, the meaning 
and the scope of the decree that the 
Holy Office has issued against commu- 
nism. No Catholic must allow himself 


to be led into the error of giving it 


any other meaning if he wants to re- 


main truly obedient to the thought of 


his religious leaders. 


A. THE CHURCH IS NOT EMBARKING UPON AN 
“ANTI COMMUNIST CRUSADE” 


A Catholic, therefore, will carefully 
refrain from saying that, in the midst 
of the conflict in which the communist 
powers are pitted against the anti-com- 
munist powers, the Church has joined 
the ranks of one of the two sides. The 
Church refuses to enter into a “cru- 
sade” where so many rivalries and 
interests of the temporal and economic 
order are involved. The Church knows 


that such a course would compromise 
the purity of her mission, which is es- 
sentially spiritual. No more today than 
in the last world war does the Church 
desire that condemnations of a doc- 
trinal nature, which she has had to 
issue against the dominant ideology of 
a state, constitute a weapon that she 
has given to one of the combatants to 
use against its enemy. 


B. THE CHURCH DOES NOT SUPPORT CAPITALISM 


In regard to the decree of the Holy 
Office, no Catholic should fall into that 
all too frequently conceived illusion 
that an unfavorable judgment by the 
Holy See on one doctrine signifies its 
approval of the opposing doctrine. By 
condemning the actions of communist 
parties, the Church does not support 
the capitalist regime. It is most neces- 
sary that it be realized that in the very 
essence of capitalism—that is to say, 
in the absolute value that it gives to 
property without reference to the com- 


mon good or to the dignity of labor— 
there is a materialism rejected by Chris- 
tian teaching. Whatever their rank in 
society or their power in the economic 
life of the various nations, Catholics 
whose pride of class or attachment to 
worldly riches induces them to object 
to any change in the social structure 
are certainly not acting in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ. They are, without doubt, 
accomplices of the enemies of His 
Church and serve as the forerunners 
of communist revolution. 


C. WHILE CONDEMNING ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM, THE 
CHURCH SHARES THE ANGUISH AND HOPES OF THE 
WORKING CLASS AND, FAITHFUL TO ITS DOCTRINE, 
EARNESTLY SEEKS TO SERVE THE WORKINGMAN’S CAUSE 


We understand very well the suffer- 


ing that could be felt by workingmen 


because of the condemnation of com- 
munism. We know that they see in it, 
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above all, an aggressive party resolved 
to suppress the social injustices from 
which they suffer and to give to workers 
their place as free men, in their pro- 
fessions as well as in civil life. We are 
also deeply moved by their misery and 
mean, with all our hearts, to rid them 
of their painful impression that the 
Church remains insensible to their suf- 
ferings and hopes. For such is not the 
case. 

After, as before, the Holy Office’s 
decree, the Church clearly takes their 
side in the social conflict. For more 
than fifty years now, the Popes have not 
ceased to teach that the status of work- 
ers under present working conditions 
is not just. It is not just under capital- 
ism; it is no more just under com- 
munism, which does no more than con- 
centrate in the hands of an all-power- 
ful government the privileges it has 
taken from private capital. Man must 
not be an instrument for the profit of 
either private interests or the state. He 
must enjoy personal freedom, see his 
dignity as a worker respected and have 
his just share in the prosperity he helps 
to create. 

That is why the Church does not 
cease to encourage priests and militant 
Christian workers who, in the Catholic 
Action movement and the Christian 
labor unions, are in contact with the 
spiritual and material needs of the 
working classes and who, as Cardinal 
Suhard, our colleague of most blessed 
memory, wrote shortly before his 
death, “share their uncertainties, their 
worries and their hopes.” 

Far from letting themselves be intimi- 
dated by the attacks leveled against the 
decree of the Holy Office, let workers 
be absolutely certain of this, and let 





them say so boldly: the Church, through 
her steadfastness against the communist 
error, wants to be the workers’ best ally 
in their efforts to realize the ideals of 
the workers’ cause. Indeed, the true 
value of men and the dignity of labor 
could not be found in a society where 
freedom does not exist. But without 
God, the origin and end of man, free 
dom is but an empty word. Atheism, 
which is at the root of communism, and 
which one finds as an active ferment 
wherever communist economic and 80 
cial teachings have been realized, leads 
logically to the crushing of men. h 
sum, atheistic communism can offer to 
humanity no other ideal than the ant 
hill, where the individual is destined to 
do a job whose why, how and where. 
fore he cannot see. 

When the communist error will have 
lost the hold it has today on too many 
minds, humanity will recognize that the 
Church of Jesus Christ, heroically 
aligned against her persecutors, wi 
have saved the true idea of man and 
his dignity. 

The decree of the Holy Office, be 
cause it defends the truth, constitutes 
for Christians, and with them all men, 
a decisive act of liberation. 

We renew to you, very dear breth- 
ren, the assurance of our paternal devw- 
tion in Our Lord. 


AcHILLE CARDINAL LIENART, 
Bishop of Lille; 


Prerre-MarieE CARDINAL GERLIER, 
Archbishop of Lyon; 

Jutes CARDINAL SALIEGE, 
Archbishop of Toulouse; 


EmiLe CarpinaL Rogues, 
Archbishop of Rennes. 
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Message for Catholic Employers, A ...........e2e0005 p. 217, April, 194 
a a ere p. 480, Aug., 194 
Social Function of Trade Unionizm, The .............- p. 257, May, 194 
isi sa PO UUNION SOR, od 56505053 CaS ae ween cesia eet p. 139, March, 19 
Industry Council Plan: 
Catholic Industrial Program, A ...........0.ceccecees p. 489, Aug., 199} 
Industrialism: 


1) 
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1949 INDEX FOR 1949 
Interracial: 

Call for Catholic Interracial Councils, A ............. p. 230, April, 

Detroit’s Interracial Council .............ccccccccces p. 398, July, 

Transition in Hollywood ..............0eeeeeeecees . .p. 626, Oct., 
Italy: 

I Oh TE xoikcerccseereraeccaciieie a p. 458, Aug., 

Italian Elections of 1948, The ..............cceeeeees p. 15, Jan., 
Islam: 

Jinnah—and the Dream of Ikbal ..............020000- p. 244, April, 
Jerusalem: 

RIO ncitiSSis Levncdh cous cts ew eeniee aaa p. 439, July, 
Jocism: 

OUT GL SOI aa Gib sé .0ed sinus Baamataad <eeene eee ve p. 292, May, 

WOtie Chastang WOEREES oi occccccescccncecccsscuues p. 508, Aug., 
Korea: 

Korea—A Divided Country .............scceecceeeee p. 356, June, 
Labor: 

Catholic Attitudes Toward Labor ................006- p. 724, Dec., 

Catholic Labor School, The ......... re p. 392, July, 

CUTISGSN. PEGS. UNIONS x. 6 ds ccccca vealed ccdececse wen p. 673, Nov., 

CUMIGR. SRG. DONIE BID 56.5.6 66656. 0s ciccennwaewesewuns p. 603, Oct., 

ee GE OE EE has vb cncdeucba Cenceeeuedecad p. 164, March, 

“Go to tlie WOTMINOMAN 55 c soe ik nce wewdccaceewees p. 437, July, 

International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, The.. p. 325, June, 

Labor’s Dignity and Freedom ...........cceeeeseeeees p. 303, May, 

Labor, Management and Government ..............++: p- 1, Jan., 

UII GR? WHOIS. ors ens Soo Cleese eva cdicader p. 564, Sept., 

Social Function of Trade Unionism, The .............. p. 257, May, 
Laity: - 

BAIN TOD 6 ics scddcvecntcavancseenes «+p. 129, March, 

Crusaders of St. John .............00. weve beeen p. 658, Nov., 
Latin America: 

Se ED 5% kd binkssbcdcmnaiadinddeers aa p. 617, Oct., 
Law: 

If Communists Were Tried by Soviet Law .............. p. 339, June, 

pk RR A nae eee -...-p. 341, June, 


CGE CUNO Svs iececcvsicecwurvanconess p. 65, Feb., 
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Lent: 
of See ee Ee ere -p. 168, March, 
Liberalism: 
Retrespecton ‘Lihevaligm «... 0.2.25. ccccccccccceccs p. 577, Oct., 
Liénart, Cardinal Achille: 
A Garnet son “TWGIGEON. o.6.cicicsisscs.ccsccicvsewcetesei p. 285, May, 
Liturgy: 
Vernacular in’ Oar Liturgy, TRE ..066.00<00s0c00ceeen p. 200, April, 
Man: 
St. Luke and the Human Animal .................0-- p. 151, March, 
Marriage: 
' California Marriage Decision ...........ccceccesccees p. 502, Aug., 
; StOW HG — Sen” NEREEY x0 650 4es Sia Sasatascoseee sees p. 706, Dec., 
Malthus: 
Malthus and the Missouri Valley ..............esee00% p. 280, May, 
Martyrs: 
SN. Sctcnwnsdiuedsanencieqmes oudsads .. +p. 166, March, 
PPMGOR, GAINS URMEIE ¥cin dsr Sosinmeniodasisrw sven cieueNe p. 717, Dec., 
Materialism: 
Science, Materialism and the Human Spirit ........... p. 417, July, 
Mindszenty, Cardinal: 
Address by Pius XII to the Catholics of Rome ........ p. 254, April, 
Allocution by Pius XII at Secret Consistory ........... p. 252, April, 
PAC Ae MBNOATY OP OO 5 sicistiahinie's «2 elcem en's Lala aiesaiste p. 163, March, 
Exhortation by Pius XII to the Bishops of the World... .p. 248, April, 
Letter of Pius XII to Hungarian Bishops ............-- p. 247, April, 
RGU ESM PIECMORL ideas cintc 06404000 5 4156.06 ME Doge es Saeed p. 415, July, 
Miscegenation: 
California Marviage Decision. ......00562ssccssveceses p. 502, Aug., 


Moral Freedom: 


Pundamtenial Gonkict, TRG: o.s0:05005 cass csvnws see son p. 443, July, 
Motherhood: 

PANSORICE CBEL IGE MIOINOES 6c 66.60.85 voc kc cseeealeeens p. 714, Dec., 
Movies: 

DPeaneition sin: HOUPWOGE 0.65 s6cicccineinccecceveadceeees p. 626, Oct., 
Nationalization: 


Socialization ....... Pipa anisinsinsecieaaanewn niaas aabee p. 305, May, 
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1949 INDEX FOR 1949 
Negro: 
Climate of Prejudice, The ...........cseeeeccceceeees p. 455, Aug., 
Global Race Relations ........cccecceccccccccccccces p- 662, Nov., 
Profadice for PHeGt ....cccccccccccccccccecccess eves p. 333, June, 
North Atlantic Pact: 
North Atlantic Pact, The .......ccccccccccccccccccces p. 444, July, 
Ozanam, Frederick: 
OMIM do wdais Sands WOKS Ceoi conse dentadsawened p. 683, Nov., 
Palestine: 
For Peace in Palestine (Jn Multiplicibus Curis)........ p. 55, Jan., 
Le Tere rr rr err Terr rrr ere re TTT p. 439, July, 
Our Redeemer (Redemptoris Nostri) ........006....005 p. 369, June, 
BS: HE PRINS 6.66 ccccccsccvvccvecesesenpact p. 372, June, 
Papal Pronouncements: 
Address to Catholic Employers ..........ee+eeeeeeees p. 445, July, 
Address to Catholics of Rome on Cardinal Mindszenty. ...p. 254, April, 
Allocution at Secret Consistory on Cardinal Mindszenty. .p. 252, April, 
ChaMenas to Toung Mee. .ccwcccctisrccdseccctssciesi p. 51, Jan., 
Ce TOON. ascndevcncecevceseocecsccecess ..«+p. 179, March, 
Education and the Modern Environment .............. p. 118, Feb., 
Exhortation to the Bishops of the World on 
CHEGINAL MAUNOMEONEY occ css cccscccddessacccscessce p. 248, April, 
GE Be I ova dunn édccas gaevddcukevecsp ens p. 116, Feb., 
For Peace in Palestine (Jn Multiplicibus Curis) ........ p. 55, Jan., 
WOM NORE CEODEL DUIS) oc cacascisccdcececcusucwecsas p. 505, Aug., 
Labor’s Dignity and Freedom ............sseeeceeeees p. 303, May, 
Letter to Hungarian Bishops on Cardinal Mindszenty....p. 247, April, 
EE Perr Ti Tre rr re p. 564, Sept., 
Ci SEE ccccdcccsdonsesnncendsns wtetdee p. 700, Nov., 
Cs Fete BIOMED ons. 5 sus cenadecectccatectaewecdes p. 189, March, 
SPUIEEE SOUND 560060666. .ccucededeescenaceueel p. 369, June, 
OCR WRUMNONR. DUE cj5s.0,0sicicincccseseicddesednsieceqgan’ p. 701, Nov., 
PT BD kc dcceucasicess..taanenedwennss p. 685, Nov., 
Wetie Ciiviatieds WOPEGES 6. 6.5. cdi ccdccocenscccwess p. 508, Aug., 
Peace: 
POU COD 6 obo cds cnccccicccccssciosceciagene p. 341, June, 
Philippines: 
Social Justice (Joint Pastoral) ........... seeeeeeeee sD. 565, Sept., 
Philosophy: 
“Labeling” Courses in Religion and Philosophy ........p. 361, June, 
ee seeders «ep. 65, Feb., 
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Pius XII: — 
ig ee eer p. 298, May, 1949 
Pope and Collective Security, The .............seeee. p. 161, March, 1949 
Polls: 

anose Public Opmion VOUS . oo. cisccisescisaccasec ed p. 47,Jan., 1949} Rus. 
Population: 

Malthus and the Missouri Valley ..................05. p. 280, May, 1949 
Power Politics: 

DICAMINGCOL DOWER. EID, 044056 65.666 0605s besa ca ce seows p. 144, March, 1949 

Power Politics and the Atomic Age ..............e0005 p. 539, Sept., 1949} seq 
Prejudice: 

GHAR OE PPCIOEICE, TRO 6 oc.cices v.00 ccecc sce syciewe p. 455, Aug., 1949 Ic-i 

PR CHIICO TOE METOUE 6:<:6.901s 6 sioiei6's sere 8sis ede b'¥s, wrarciere Sard p. 333, June, 1949 
Pride: Sec 

SEU RMS > 6.65.05 G ESKER ow ee Reeve eeRs p. 442, July, 1949 
Priests: 

Priest in the Social Apostolate, The ...............08- p. 76,Feb., 1949 Sec 
AGES SED TE MICRD is 5's. aials'n oe s's'sainc'saeslt ca caueaeee p. 504, Aug., 1949 
Race Relations: Seg 
Cube AGE Pe TEIUGICE, UNO 605 o's visies Os seis die esanseiod p. 455, Aug., 1949 
GU IR BCE ROIMIIOUB 55.6 5:s dois tos 8 de 0s oe oes oees 018 p. 662, Nov., 1949 

PPC PRRICO AAO SEOUL. 56,3) sic:c.eaisjdcisiseeaindns i ceves omens p. 333, June, 1949 Sex 
Radio: 

TRISTE POCUOINOE CRO TAED: 655-655: 6elaia ecaresiniers ale Werateistererand p. 101, Feb., 1949 
Refugees: Sla 
ReMiSes AROMA! ERICSIREO: sec 615555 1s)din/si0: sie ciewrtiniein asin’ p. 372,June, 1949 

Released Time: 
SE SUE 66 cco cienwcsvesiasecrcese’ .. «ep. 559, Sept., 1949 1So0 
Religion: 
Balkan Religion Goes Red © ...6:206..00..0.0secesse0eewe >. 269, May, 1949 
Bulgarian Law om ROMQIOR 060s cccscccccvesscccccces p. 371, June, 1949 
DURE UA, FO a v6va cov see nw ccgenerecs senceveess p. 78, Feb. 1949 
“Labeling” Courses in Religion and Philosophy ........ p. 361, June, 1949 
New Kind of Churchmanship ............0eesceeecces p. 92,Feb., 1949 
Religion, Economics and the “Chicago Tribune” ...... p- 90,Feb., 1949 
So 
Rumania: 
Persecution in Rumania ...........seeeseees oeeeeee ep. 267, May, 
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1949 INDEX FOR 1949 
Rural Life: 

Catholic Rural Life Conference .............eeeeeees p. 273, May, 

Malthus and the Missouri Valley ..............220005 p. 280, May, 

Pincs of Rawal Somleiegy, THO oc cccccscccccccsccens p. 220, April, 
Russia: 

Nev te GOWet PONCE: 6 sa0.cacccvcucedsacsvaceceoneciaat p. 161, March, 

Needed: An Emancipation Proclamation ............ -p. 562, Sept., 

SOGIOL  UOCMINE eis ck raatieseusvinsccwedieessawaeseuees -p. 113, Feb., 

Threat From Moscow, The ............2ceeeee-ceeuce »p. 242, April, 

Crees PAE Tee POON: 0 occ tcccccccccnensonns p. 366, June, 
Scandinavia: 

Catholicism in Scandinavia ........0.sccccccccsescccs p. 402, July, 
Science: 

Science, Materialism and the Human Spirit ............ p. 417, July, 
Secular Institutes: 

CC TUNROLe GE SU JOR oro os von da aedeanewaeseueueewes p. 658, Nov., 
Secularism: 

Sees 9) AG, TRS ooscccvscscsscvscscns eoe.. oop. 58, Jan., 
Segregation: 

PROIMOE: 408 DNONEs sicccks can elanwaedanswkndenesnee p. 333, June, 
Sex: 

COMO SOMME oc kii wv anis codhe amended dawuvancantwant p. 368, June, 

Fats of Lille ee PONS. 2066 cceccccosscees inWeomacae p. 440, July, 

SE TE osvapcivisvedcnedipinwsietadeevnaenn p. 561, Sept., 
Slavery: 

ne TT eo PPP ee p. 449, Aug., 

Needed: An Emancipation Proclamation .............. p. 562, Sept., 
Social Order: 

ND MIO: 0 4:6 ckrine 40540 edetan debt eneeten nxn .-p. 300, May, 

Place of Rural Sociology, The .......sceccccccccssess p. 220, April, 

Priest in the Social Apostolate, The ..............0.-. p. 76, Feb., 

TE MON és cdvavaninéacdonuséananesbes Sosa p. 565, Sept., 

Ne SRG BEE 650s. ssenntiducndewserorscucunees p. 701, Nov., 

Social Problem Today, The ..........ccccccccccccees p. 652, Nov., 

Social Sciences and the Spiritual Life, The ........... p. 349, June, 
Socialism: 

Background of French Socialism, The ..... anak wear p. 34, Jan., 

MOCO \ilsin:eis-ccadewaincnnuamamesae’d eececeeeee.. «DP. 305, May, 
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Spiritual Life: : 
Social Sciences and the Spiritual Life ................ p. 349, June, 1949 


Statism: 
DOM: siciccccgccetieutia ee p. 623, Oct., 1949 


Truman, President: 


ibiaserninia® Biv Tate sees cssstate' eta’ éisle's ele tera'w'eis oe'Ohaen oes p. 190, March, 1949 


United Nations: 
Re GN TI 6 oieecisvcsecsnveosntites COON p. 472, Aug., 1949 


Ukraine: 
Ukraine’s Fight for Freedom: .......cccccseccccescees p. 366, June, 


Venereal Disease: 


“V.D.”—A Matter of Moral Conduct ................. p- 30, Jan., 


Women: 
I TIS: os vctdddnccisds ersdcsaneceemea p. 685, Nov., 





Yugoslavia: 
INN 6045 save wrte hucessneceeeiess<cuseun p. 682, Nov., 
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